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PACT DOES MORALLY OBLIGATE UNITED STATES TO ARM EUROPEAN MEMBERS 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1949 


R. PRESIDENT, I listened with great interest to 
the speech made today by the distinguished Senator 
4 from lowa [Mr. Gitietre]. I wish to assure the 
Senate that I have not consulted with the Senator from 
lowa; but the arguments I shall make against the Atlantic 
Pact are very similar to the ones he made and I agree thor- 
ly with the very effective argument and very effective 
speech he made on that subject. However, the same argu- 
ments have led me to the conclusion that I must vote against 
the pact, rather than for it, as he has announced he intends 
to do 

It is with great regret that I have come to my conclu- 
sion, but I have come to it because I think the pact carries 
with it an obligation to assist in arming, at our expense, the 
nations of western Europe, because with that obligation I 
believe it will promote war in the world rather than peace, 
and because | think that with the arms plan it is wholly con- 
trary to the spirit of the obligations we assumed in the 
United Nations Charter, | would vote for the pact if a reser- 
vation were adopted denying any legal or moral obligation 
to provide arms. 

‘The purpose of American foreign policy, as I see it, is 
to maintain the freedom of the people of this country and, 
insofar as consistent with that purpose, to keep this country 
at peace. We are, of course, interested in the welfare of the 
rest of the world because we are a humane nation. But our 
huye economic aid however is based more on the belief that 
a world which is prosperous and well off is less likely to en- 
gave in war than one in which there are great inequalities 
in the economic condition of different people. 

In the past, we have considered that the best method of 
preserving the peace and security of this country is the main- 
tenance of American armed forces sufficient to defend us 
against attack, and a wise diplomatic policy which does not 
antagonize other nations. Those still are the main essentials 
to the maintenance of peace in the world of today. 


ou rh \ 


But as the world shrinks in size, as new weapons are 
developed, as we inevitably become more involved in the 
affairs of other countries, it has become apparent that these 
weapons alone will not assure peace. And so we have com- 
mitted ourselves to the principle of an association of sovereign 
nations banded together to preserve peace by preventing 
and punishing aggression. In the United Nations Charter’ 
we vaccepted the principle that we would go to war in as- 
sociation with other nations against a nation found by the 
Security Council to be aggressor. That was a tremendous 
departure from our previous policy, but one which I have 
always urged and approved from the days of the League 
of Nations. I believe that all nations must ultimately agree, 
if we are to have peace, to an international law defining the 
duties and obligations of such nations, particularly with 
reference to restraint from aggression and war. I believe 
that there should be international courts to determine 
whether nations are abiding by that law, and I believe 
that there should be a joint armed force to enforce that 
law and the decisions of that court. I believe that in the 
end, the public opinion of the world will come to support 
the principle that nations like individuals are bound by 
law, and will insist that any nation which violates the law 
be promptly subjected to the joint action of nations guided 
by a determination to enforce the laws of peace. 

It is quite true that the United Nations Charter as drafted 
does not as yet reach the ideals of international peace and 
justice which I have described, but it goes a long way in 
that direction. It is defective principally because any one 
of the large nations can veto the action of the Security 
Council, and because there is not sufficient emphasis on law 
and justice as a guide to the action of the Security Council. 
But we have advised the President that prompt action should 
be taken to improve the Charter. Senate Resolution No. 
239, adopted by the Senate on May 19, 1948, contained three 
clauses proposing improvement in the United Nations Char- 
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ter: First, a voluntary agreement to remove the veto from 
many questions; second, maximum efforts to obtain agree- 
ment for a United Nations armed force and the reduction 
of national armaments; and third, a review of the Charter 
by a general conference called under article 109 of the 
Charter. As far as I know, the State Department has 
disregarded these injunctions of Senate Resolution 239 and 
concentrated only on that clause of the resolution which 
proposed a compact under article 51, based on the defects 
of the United Nations Charter. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan has called the 
attention of the Senator from lowa [Mr. Gillette] to the 
fact that this is not a true statement, that the State De- 
partment has urged these changes on the United Nations. 
I can only say that both the Senator from Iowa and myself 
do follow the newspapers, and that if they have so urged, 
no emphasis has been placed upon the matter. There has 
been no effort to stir up public opinion in favor of such 
changes, as there has been in favor of the Atlantic Pact. So 
far as I know, no suggestion whatever has been made that 
any conference be called under article 109 of the Charter, 
which I think would be the only effective means of securing 
improvements in the Charter. 

The North Atlantic Treaty might have been so drafted 
as to create a small United Nations within the larger group, 
improving upon the United Nations Charter, eliminating 
its defects, and furnishing an example of an improved in- 
ternational organization which could be followed by the 
United Nations itself. It might have established a law be- 
tween the nations signing it and a force to prevent aggres- 
sion between those nations without veto and with reliance 
on the decision of a competent court to administer justice. 
This was suggested by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong in 
an article in Foreign Affairs in October 1948. It is the 
general plan suggested in Senate Resolution 133, introduced 
by the distinguished junior Senator from Alabama and 10 
other Senators on Friday of last week, with which I have 
great sympathy. 

But the State Department did not adopt any of these 
suggestions and has shown no intention of doing so, or even 
followed the advice of Senate Resolution 239. We have to 
consider here the North Atlantic Treaty as it has been 
drafted, without the improvements Senators would like to 
see made, but which 12 nations probably would not agree 
to once this treaty is ratified. We abandoned the chance of 
getting those when we signed the treaty in its present form. 
The Atlantic Treaty as drawn is certainly no improvement 
over the United Nations, nor can it by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as a perfection or supplement to 
that Charter. From the point of view of an international 
organization, it is a step backward. Apart from the obligation 
to provide arms, the treaty is permitted by the Charter, 
which says: 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a member of the United 
Nations until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and security. 


The Charter merely recognizes this inherent right as neces- 
sary because the veto provision of the Charter may result 
in complete inaction on the part of the Security Council. 
But certainly in all other respects the treaty far more 
resembles a military alliance than it does any international 
association of nations. As the Senator from Iowa so forcefully 
said, it is a step backward in the progress toward inter- 
national peace and justice. 

What is the nature of that treaty? 


It is obviously, and I do not think it can be questioned, 
a defensive military alliance between certain nations, the 
essence of which is an obligation under article 5 to go to 
war if necessary with any nation which attacks any one 
of the signers of the treaty. Such an attack may come trom 
outsiders or it may come from one of the signers of the 
treaty itself. The obligation is completely binding tor a 
period of twenty years. It imposes an obligation upon the 
United States to each member nation whether or not there 
is consultation or joint action by the Council, or a finding 
by any court that an unjustified armed attack has occurred. 
Our obligation is self-executing upon the occurrence of an 
armed attack. 


Some doubt will always remain as to whether the Con- 
gress must declare war before our armed forces actually 
take part. I am inclined to think such action is not necessary 
if the President chooses to use our armed forces when an 
ally is attacked. But whether it is or not, the obligation to 
go to war seems to me binding upon the United States as 
a nation, so that Congress would be obligated to declare 
war if that were necessary to comply with the provisions 
of the treaty. It is pointed out that the President could 
fail to act and Congress could refuse to declare war, but 
certainly we are not making a treaty on the theory that we 
expect to violate it in accordance with our own sweet will. 


It is correctly pointed out that the exact measures which 
we are obligated to take will be determined by us, and 
that it may not be necessary to go to the extent of a declara- 
tion of war. We do reserve a certain discretion, but as I 
see it, we do not reserve any discretion on the question, for 
instance, whether the armed attack is justified, as a reason 
for supporting it. If one of the members of the pact provokes 
an attack, even by conduct which we disapprove, we would 
still apparently be bound to go to its defense. By executing a 
treaty of this kind, we put ourselves at the mercy of the 
foreign policies of 11 other nations, and do so for a period 
of 20 years. The Charter is obviously aimed at possible 
Russian aggression against western Europe, but the obligation 
assumed is far broader than that. I emphasize again that the 
obligation is much more unconditional, much less dependent 
on legal processes and much less dependent on joint action 
than the obligation of the United Nations Charter. 


And yet in spite of these dangers, I have wanted to vote 
in favor of the Atlantic Pact for one reason and would still 
do so if the question of arms were not involved. | fully 
agree with the effective argument in favor of the pact made 
by the distinguished Senator from Michigan because of its 
warning to the U.S.S.R. I think we should make it clear 
to the U.S.S.R. that if it attacks western Europe, it will 
be at war with us. I fully agree with the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan: 


It is not the military forces in being which measure 
the impact of this knock-out admonition. Its invincible 
power for peace is the awesome fact that any aggressor 
upon the North Atlantic community knows in advance 
from the very moment he launches his conquest, he will 
forthwith face whatever cumulative opposition these united 
allies in their own wisdom deem nesessary to beat him to 
his knees and to restore peace and security. It is this 
total concept which, in my view, would give even a re- 
incarnated Hitler cause. 


I agree that if the Kaiser had known that England and 
the United States would be in the war, the First World 
War might never have begun. I agree that if Hitler had 
known the United United States would be in the war, the 
Second World War might not have begun. I favor the 
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extension of the Monroe Doctrine under present circum- 
stances to western Europe. 
It is said that the Atlantic Treaty is simply another 
Monroe Doctrine. | wish it were. That would be much 
re acceptable to me than the Atlantic pact, arms or no 
Let me point out the vital differences. The Monroe 
Doctrine was a unilateral declaration, We were free to 
modify it or withdraw from it at any moment. This treaty, 
adopted to deal with a particular emergency today, is bind- 
ng upon us for 20 years to cover all kinds of circumstances 
vhich cannot possibly be foreseen. The Monroe Doctrine 
is free to determine the merits of each dispute which 
might arise and to judge the justice and the wisdom of 
in the light of the circumstances at the time. The 
present treaty obligates us to go to war if certain facts 
occur. The Monroe Doctrine imposed no obligation what- 
to assist any American Nation by giving it arms or 
even economic aid. We were free to fight the war in such 
: manner as we might determine, or not at all. This treaty 
imposes on us a continuous obligation for 20 years to give 
d to all the other members of the pact, and, I believe, to 
e military aid to all the other members of the pact. 


“1 r 
il 


ever 


\ll kinds of circumstances may arise which will make 
obligation most inconvenient. The government of one 
of these nations may be taken over by the Communist Party 
of that nation. The distinguished Senator from Michigan 
ays that we are then released from our obligation, but I 
no basis whatever for such a conclusion. If that were 
true of a Communist government, it might also be true of 
a Socialist government if we did not happen to approve 
of socialism at the time. Presumably, it could be true of 
a Fascist government, one similar, perhaps, to that existing 
in Spain which has been denounced recently by the Secretary 
of State, and which is not very different from the dictator- 
ship of Portugal, which is a member of the pact and which 
has not a truly democratic form of government. 


Ou’ 


see 


| cannot find anything in this treaty which releases us 
because we do not happen to like the officials in charge of 
the member nations at the particular moment. 

Obviously, any help we give one of these nations today 
may be used later for aggressive purposes, against Russia 
or its satellites, or neutrals, or members of the pact, or it 
may even be used against us when we try to fulfill our 
obligation to other members of the pact. Except for the 
warning conveyed to Soviet Russia, this treaty does not bear 
the slightest resemblance to the Monroe Doctrine. 


It is said that the treaty is in strict accordance with Senate 
Resolution 239 adopted by the Senate in May 1948, I did 
not vote upon that resolution, but | believe this treaty goes 
far beyond the advice there given by the Senate. That resolu- 
tion approved the general theory of a treaty to exercise the 
right of individual or collective self-defense in case of an 
armed attack in accordance with the purposes, principles, and 
provisions of the Charter, but I do not think it suggested 
the providing of arms to members of the pact, or even the 
obligations of article 5. Paragraph 4+ of the resolution, which 
is the closest one to authorizing the present treaty, sounds 
more like a new Monroe Doctrine than it does like a treaty. 
It does not refer to a treaty of any kind. It says that one 
of our objectives should be contributing to the maintenance 
of peace by making clear our determination to exercise the 
right of individual or collective self-defense under article 
51 should any armed attack occur affecting our national 
security. This looks far more like a warning to Russia than 
it does like a defensive military alliance of the present type. 
The distinguished Senator from Michigan, in explaining 
the resolution at that time, said: 








It declines automatically military alliances. It declines 
all peacetime renewals of the old, open-ended lend-lease 
formula. It declines unilateral responsibility for the fate 
of western Europe. It is none of those things. It is the 
exact opposite. 


The present treaty is a military alliance. The present 
treaty does contemplate a peacetime renewal of the old, open- 
ended lend-lease formula. The present treaty assumes uni- 
lateral responsibility for the fate of western Europe. We 
are obligated to go to the defense of any nation whether the 
other members of the pact do so or not, or whatever their 
consultation may advise. 

It is also suggested that the pact is modeled upon the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance known as the Rio 
Treaty, entered into September 2, 1947. There are sub- 
stantial differences, however, in these two treaties. In the 
first place, the obligation in the Rio Pact in case of armed 
attack is only to assist in meeting the attack. Under the 
Atlantic Pact, we are bound to assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith such action as is deemed 
necessary, including the use of armed forces. Secondly, the 
action to be taken in the event of an armed attack is far 
more subject to the consultative action of the states than in 
the case of the Atlantic Treaty. If any state is attacked, the 
matter is referred to the organ of consultation established 
by the pact, and any state would be justified in waiting until 
such organ acts. Furthermore, there is no suggestion of the 
providing of arms or financial aid to other members of that 
treaty. 

There is one other material difference. In the. Rio Pact, 
we assume an obligation which, | believe, we are perfectly 
capable of performing. In the Atlantic Treaty, it is extremely 
doubtful whether under any circumstances we can carry out 
our obligation to countries like Norway, Denmark, and 
Italy. I do not like to promise to do things which it is 
impossible for us to carry out. 


Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ? 
Mr. Tarr. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. McManon. Does the Senator feel, by giving that 
opinion, that if Norway or any other of the Scandinavian 
countries, or Italy, were invaded, it would be a matter we 
should take lightly instead of very seriously, by the use of 
everything we have? 

Mr. Tarr. Oh, no. I am perfectly willing to go to 
their assistance. I simply say that the prospect of American 
troops being able to defend Norway or Denmark against 
invasion by Russia is very remote. I think it would be 
impossible. Of course I am not a military expert, but Nor- 
way has 100 miles of open frontier with Russia, and, in my 
opinion, American troops would not arrive there in time to 
stop several million Russians if they wanted to go through 
into Norway. Our action would have to be simply a de- 
fensive action of some kind, perhaps interference with the 
Russian advance from the east, or some such action. How- 
ever, | do not purport to know. There are no troops in 
Italy. The Italians cannot maintain an army. I cannot quite 
see how we could get an army there in time to defend 
them and perform the obligation which we apparently are 
thought to have assumed, to defend the frontiers of those 
countries. 

Mr. McManon. 
further ? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield. 

Mr. McMauon. As I take it, the Senator is pointing 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


out the difficulties of our doing anything about it if Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries are invaded. As I understand 
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the Senator, notwithstanding those difficulties—and the Sena- 
tor has talked about actions from the air—I take it the 
Senator is fully in aggreement with the statement that if 
the event I have discussed should come to pass, it should 
be of immediate concern to the United States, and that, 
above all, we should immediately take it upon ourselves, if 
not to maintain the borders, at least to slow down the 
advance. 

Mr. Tart. I am in favor of the extension of the Monroe 
doctrine to western Europe. 

Mr. McManon. And that includes Scandinavia? 

Mr. Tarr. That includes Norway and Denmark and 
Italy. I am perfectly willing to assume that obligation. But 
that is a very different thing from what we would agree 
to do in this treaty, as I shall discuss later. 


Mr. Typincs. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. Typincs. I have listened very attentively to the 


points of view which the able Senator from Ohio has offered, 
and I can see that there would be ample ground for one 
to take a viewpoint different from that of many other 
Members of the Senate. But I am somewhat in a quandary 
on one particular phase of the difference. 

The Senator says that he would support, not with great 
enthusiasm, but with reluctance, the treaty if it were un- 
derstood that the furnishing of arms from this country to 
certain countries of Europe was not to follow as a result 
of the pact. With that point of view I am not in agreement, 
but I can understand that position. What I cannot under- 
stand is however, if the Senator would support the pact— 
as a pact—if he were sure arms would not be sent, why he 
is attacking the pact—as a pact—if arms are to be sent. 

Mr. Tart. I do think we have to balance the advantages 
and the disadvantages. I think the advantage of a Monroe 
Doctrine declaration is very great, and if we were not going 
to arm the world and promise to do something we cannot 
do, and therefore do not really intend to do, I think I would 
go along. In fact, I am sure I would, if I thought this 
were not a defensive military alliance, with the obligation 
to arm half the world in connection with the pact. That 
is a question which I really desire to discuss. That is what 
has given me the greatest trouble. 

Mr. Typincs. I do not wish to delay the Senator, but 
I should like to reemphasize what he has already said, that 
as I understand, if it were not for the arms feature in the 
offing, the Senator would not be making an argument against 
the pact, but would support it. 

Mr. Tarr. No, I would still make the argument against 
it, because I think it should be pointed out. If it were 
simply a Monroe Doctrine 

Mr. Typincs. The Senator would support it? 

Mr. Tart. I would support the pact, in spite of its dis- 
advantages, because of the Monroe Doctrine effect which 
I think it would have, which is of great importance at the 
present moment, because I think that without arms that 
would be an effective weapon to preserve peace at a crucial 
time. With arms I think it is an incitation to war. 

Mr. Typincs. Then, as I understand the Senator’s posi- 
tion, it is a question of balance. We all see certain disadvan- 
tages in the treaty, as well as advantages, but on balance the 
Senator would support the treaty if it were not for the fact 
of the arms implications which flow from it. 

Mr. Tart. That is correct. And yet, in spite of my 
belief that the treaty goes much too far and should have 
been confined to a mere declaration on our part that we 
would go to war if Russia attacked western Europe, I 
would still vote for the treaty except for my belief that 





the pact commits us to the arming of all the other signers 
of the pact. There is no question that the arms program 
and the treaty were negotiated together. There is no question 
in my mind that foreign nations which signed the treaty 
regarded the providing of arms as an essential part of it. 
Several of their leaders have expressed that view in public 
in Europe. 

I quote from Mr. C. L. Salzberger’s recent article in 
the New York Times, quoting the Danish Premier: 


We cannot help but ‘eel somewhat disappointed about 
the fact that this has not yet been provided for and the 
fact that we do not yet know when it is coming. Of 
course, I myself and my Cabinet colleagues understood 
the delaying factors in the United States Congress, but 
it is dificult to explain this to the people. 

Denmark’s Foreign Minister said: 

We are confident that the pact itself will be ratified 
in a few weeks, but we are considerably more interested 
in the bill on mutual aid, which is to follow. We should 
more than regret it if the bill were not enacted at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Salzberger comments: 

Although the Danish Government is calm and fully 
aware of the delays in parliamentary systems, many people 
here assumed that after Copenhagen’s decision to join 
the alliance arms would immediately be forthcoming. As 
one officer said: ““The people thought it was like opening 
a bank account and they should now be in a position to 
cash a check. 


The French Government issued a statement which indi- 
cated very clearly their view also, that arms were a necessary 
accompaniment of the pact. 

Mr. Arthur Krock, who is usually well advised, stated: 


The State Department might have held the spotlight on 
the treaty alone by different tactics. But any Member 
of Congress who reads informed newspaper dispatches 
must have known, from the time the Scandinavian minis- 
ters were encouraged by the Department to confer here, 
that the purpose of their visit was to get arms; and that 
the hope of getting these arms under the North Atlantic 
Pact was what impelled the Norwegians to reject the 
Swedish offer of a separate Scandinavian alliance. 


We cannot keep our obligations under the pact, in my 
opinion, unless we provide arms. Certainly I do not desire 
to assume an obligation and then be charged with going back 
on it. 

If we ratify the pact and fail to furnish the military aid, 
I believe we will at once be accused of repudiation, and 
the pact will be completely discredited. Our allies will say 
with force and logic, ““Why was article 3 put in the treaty 
if it doesn’t mean military aid?” 

I realize that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
says: 

The State Department has assured the committee that 
during the negotiations no commitments of any kind were 
made by the United States to furnish military assistance. 
The European negotiators were constantly reminded that 
the implementation of article 3 by the United States would 
depend upon congressional action. While they were told 
that the administration intended to introduce legislation 
authorizing the transfer of military equipment, at the 
same time they were repeatedly warned that no assurances 
whatever could be given as to whether or not, in what 


form or in what amounts, such legislation would be ap- 
proved. 


Note, however, that neither the State Department nor 
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the committee argues that article 3 does not mean military 
All the State Department did was to warn Eu- 
ropeans that Congress might not provide it in spite of the 


treaty 


assistance 


The State Department position seems to me very clearly 
stated in the White Paper issued on the United States mili- 
tary assistance program, which I think is in Friday’s RECORD, 
in which the Department said: 

Not until we share our strength on a common defensive 
front can we hope to replace this temptation (to attack 
western Europe) with a real deterrent to war. The North 
\tlantic Pact is an agreement on the policy of a common 
defense; its very vital corollary is a program of military 
aid. 


No one can read that document which is set out in 
Friday’s Recorp without concluding that, from the point 
of view of the Department of State, military aid is an ab- 
solutely essential feature of the new treaty. The same White 
Paper sys: 

Tle military assistance program would be necessary 
even gvithout an Atlantic Pact. It is clear, however, that 
the railitary assistance program will be more effective 
with fhe Atlantic Pact than without it.’ 


In ad | efBort to dispute this doctrine that the arms are tied 
into thé @ treaty. 


In shirt, the pact is an adjunct to the arms program rather 
than the important feature of aid to western Europe. The 
Secreta&, of State himself says: 


Te pact does not dictate the conclusion of honest 
judgient. * * * Jt does preclude repudiation of the 
pring le or of the obligation of making that honest judg- 
mening * “© ™ There is an obligation to help, but 
the extent, the manner, and the timing is up to the honest 
judggient of the parties. 


But, ‘if his words are read clearly, the point is that he 
regards us as bound to furnish military aid. We may de- 
termine its extent. We may hem and haw about how it 
should ye limited. But the Secretary, by his own words, it 
seems % me, admits that the military aid is an essential 
part of the program. 


If article does not mean military aid, what does it 
mean? I agree that the two questions could be separated, 
but the fact is that they are not. On Saturday, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee assured the press that: 

A vote for the treaty does not carry with it any obliga- 
tion to vote for arms implementation. Each Senator is 
free to vote his convictions on each one as it comes before 
the Senate. 


| agree that Senators can cast utterly inconsistent votes, 
and sometimes do. But the distinguished chairman added 
that we must act promptly on arms implementation to assure 
consigners of the pact we mean business, that we are sincere 
and earnest. In other words, he says that if we vote for 
the treaty and then vote against the arms proposal, we are 
insincere and do not mean what we say. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan takes the posi- 
tion that the arming of Europe is not essential to the most 
important purposes of the pact, and I entirely agree with 
him. Its most effective purpose is entirely independent of 
the pact. But that is not the position of the Department 
of State or the committee, and their words of reassurance 
are contradicted by the terms of the treaty, the circumstances 
of its negotiation, and their own words. 


| think that is the general conclusion of the newspapers 


of the country. This morning an editorial was published in 
the Washington Post, from which I read in part as follows: 

By contrast an honest stand was taken by Secretary 
Acheson in his appearance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. “If you ratify the pact,” he said, “it cannot 
be said there is no obligation to help. There is an obliga- 
tion to help, but the extent, the manner, and the timing 
are up to the honest judgment of the parties.” To be sure, 
there is no express obligation, but the armament implica- 
tions of the pact, in articles 3 and 9, are as plain as the 
dome on the Capitol and as necessary as its walls. 

I now read the concluding sentence of the editorial. 

In the meantime, the indivisibility of the pact and an 
arms program within this framework needs to be rede- 
clared in the pact debate in answer to the present ques- 
tionings. 


General Bradley, in his testimony before the committee, 
said very much the same thing. He said: 


Plans for the common defense of the existing free world 
must provide for the security of western Europe without 
abandoning these countries to the terrors of another enemy 
occupation. Only upon that premise can nations closest to 
the frontiers be expected to stake their fortunes with 
ours in the common defense. 


In other words, only because of the arms program could 
these nations have been expected to sign the Atlantic Pact. 
That is the position of General Bradley, who was in the 
negotiations throughout, and who was somewhat franker 
than the distinguished diplomats who have dealt with the 
subject. 

1 have come reluctantly to the conclusion, therefore, that 
the arms program now presented to Congress must be con- 
sidered an integral part of the Atlantic Treaty. 

If that is the fact, we have a very different problem from 
the one which is urged upon us by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, by its distinguished chairman, by the State De- 
partment, and by the distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

First. With the arms in the pact it is even more clear 
that the pact is a military alliance, a treaty by which one 
nation undertakes to arm half the world against the other 
half, and in which all the pact members agree to go to war 
if one is attacked. It cannot be described otherwise than a 
military alliance. Of course, it is not like some of the al- 
liances in the past, although many of them, such as the 
Franco-British Alliance prior to World War I, were entirely 
defensive in character, or purported to be. Others were 
offensive and defensive alliances. I quite agree that the 
purpose of this alliance is not offensive, and that we have 
no offensive purpose in mind. But it is exactly like many 
defensive military alliances of the past. 

I was rather amused at General Bradley's effort to dis- 
tinguish this military alliance from others. He said: 

As | see it, the purpose and meaning of this is entirely 
different from the normal military alliances as we have 
known them in years past. Here we are binding ourselves 
together with some other nations who have free institu- 
tions and ideals like our own. Some of the military 
alliances in the past were a combination of people who 
did not have such common ideals. Some of them were for 
purposes of offense, some for defense, that is true. 


In other words, the general’s argument is that this is 
not a military alliance because all of its members are virtuous 
—tor the moment. 

While this is not an offensive alliance, the line between 
detense and offense today is indeed a shadowy one. The 
Maginot Line was the essence of pure defense. Today it 
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is the target of ridicule. Every good defense includes elements 
of offense. We cannot have an adequate armament for de- 
fense which cannot be converted overnight into a weapon 
of offense. We talked of defense for years before entering 
World War II while our preparation was really for offense. 
The result is, that no matter how defensive an alliance may 
be, if it carries the obligation to arm it means the building 
up of competitive offensive armament. This treaty, therefore, 
means inevitably an armament race, and armament races 
in the past have led to war. 


The United Nations looks perhaps vainly tu the reduc- 
tion of armaments. The Atlantic Pact proposes to increase 
them. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. Tart. I yield. 

Mr. McManuon. Does the Senator from Ohio think 
that the treaty adds anything to the armaments race which 
ts now going on, and has been going on since 1946? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes, I think it reemphasizes it, makes it 
much more prominent, builds it up into a much more promi- 
nent condition than its present condition. 


Mr. McMauon. Does the Senator think that the treaty 
adds anything to the Russian determination to increase her 
divisions, her airplanes, her submarines as .we know she 
is doing? Does the Senator believe that the treaty in any 
way increases her determination to secure atomic armament 
in quantity ? 

Mr. Tart. That brings up the second objection to which 
I was just about to address myself. 

Second. The pact standing by itself would clearly be a 
deterrent to war. If Russia knows that if it starts a war 
it will immediately find itself at war with the United States, 
it is much less likely to start a war. I see and believe in 
the full force of that argument. That is why I would favor 
the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to Europe. But if 
Russia sees itself ringed about gradually by so-called de- 
fensive arms, from Norway and Denmark to Turkey and 
Greece, it may form a different opinion. It may decide that 
the arming of western Europe, regardless of its present 
purpose, looks to an attack upon Russia. Its view may be 
unreasonable, and I think it is. But from the Russian stand- 
point it may not seem unreasonable. They may well decide 
that if war is the certain result, that war might better occur 
now rather than after the arming of Europe is completed. 
In 1941, Secretary Hull sent a message to Japan in the 
nature of an ultimatum which said, in effect, that if Japan 
did not withdraw from China, sooner or later they would 
face a war with the United States. The Japanese appear to 
have concluded that if ultimately there was to be such a 
war, it was to their interest to have it occur at once. 

The arming of western Europe cannot be achieved over- 
night—in fact, it will be years before the European nations 
could resist an all-out Russian attack. During that period, 
I feel that the arms policy is more likely to incite war than 
to deter it. The distinguished junior Senator from New 
York, who has had so much experience in foreign affairs, 


said on March 8: 


While the Soviet government has no present intention 
of resorting to war as an instrument of national policy, 
nevertheless, it can be assumed that the Soviet state should 
use the Red army if its leaders felt that their homeland 
was imminently and seriously threatened. 


And he warned particularly against the bringing of United 
States military might directly to Russia’s Scandinavian bor- 


der. 








Answering the question of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut directly, 1 think this arms program will very 
likely force the Russians into an acceleration of their arms 
program, so that we face an armament race, which in the 
past has seldom failed ultimately to produce war. 

Third. The pact with the arms obligation, I believe, 
violates our obligations under the United Nations. The pact 
apparently is not made under articles 52 to 54 inclusive, 
because we do not propose to consult the Security Council 
as there contemplated, we do plan to take enforcement ac- 
tion without the authorization of the Security Council, and 
we do not plan to keep them fully informed. The pact must, 
therefore, be supported under article 51, which says: 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security. 


1 would conclude that under this article, member nations 
can enter into an agreement binding themselves to exercise 
this inherent right of collective self-defense if and when 
an armed attack occurs. There is nothing said about an 
agreement. There is no reference to regional understandings, 
as there is in articles 52 to 54, but I assume that probably 
such an agreement could be entered to exercise that right. 

It seems clear to me, however, that the right is to be 
exercised only “if an armed attack occurs.” 1 do not think 
article 51 extends the actual exercise of this right to the 
arming of other nations prior to the occurrence of such an 
attack. An undertaking by the most powerful nation in the 
world to arm half the world against the other half goes far 
beyond any “right of collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs.”’ It violates the whole spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. That Charter looks to the reduction of 
armaments by agreement between individual nations. | do 
not claim that there is any direct violation of the Charter, 
but the Atlantic Pact moves in exactly the opposite direction 
from the purposes of the Charter and makes a farce of 
further efforts to secure international peace through law and 
justice. It necessarily divides the world into two armed 
camps. It may be said that the world is already so divided, 
but it cannot be said that by enforcing that division we 
are carrying out the spirit of the United Nations. 

Fourth. The obligation to furnish arms is either a mere 
token obligation, or it is one of vast extent. I do not know 
enough about modern military equipment to make any esti- 
mate. | have heard that to provide 60 divisions, which js 
said to be the very minimum necessary and perhaps com- 
pletely inadequate against Russian attack, would cost a total 
of $24,000,000,000. We are entering on a new lend-lease. 
The history of these obligations has been that once begun, 
they cannot be easily brought to an end. Furthermore if 
the Russian threat justifies arms for all of western Europe, 
surely it justifies similar arms for Nationalist China, for 
Indochina, for India, and ultimately for Japan; and in the 
Near East for lran, for Syria, and for Iraq. There is no 
limit to the burden of such a program, or its dangerous 
implications. 

Mr. iyvpincs. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Tarr. I yield. 

Mr. Typincs. If we found out that Russia was arming 
other countries outside of Russia, would the Senator’s posi- 
tion on the arms provisions be the same? 

Mr. Tart. 
mind saying now that once we enter into the pact, or do not 
enter into the pact, | am quite willing to consider providing 
arms for a particular nation to meet a particular emergency. 


I shall discuss that question later. I do not 
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1 voted for the Greek and Turkish loans to provid: arms. 
‘There may be other cases. I think today the providing of 
arms in support of Nationalist China, where war is actually 
going on is something that I would approve, but that is a 
very different thing from building up a tremendous arma- 
ment for 11 different nations, implying so far as I can 
ee, the obligation to do the same thing in the rest of the 
world. 

In any war the result will not come from the battle put 
up by the western European countries. The outcome will 
finally depend on the armed forces of America. Let us keep 
our forces strong. Let us use the money we have for arma- 

ent in building up the American Army, the American Air 
Forces, and the American Navy. Let us keep our forces 
trong, and spend the money that is available for arms for 
those forces, because in the last analysis, we will win a war 
only if the United States wins the war, no matter how we 

st other nations. They may be of assistance here and 
there. We cannot be certain that they will fight. We cannot 
be sure what their position may be at the time. We cannot 
be sure that Communists will not take control in those na- 
tions. | believe very strongly, as Winston Churchill said, 
that the world depends on the strength of the American 
Army, and the weapons which the American Army has. 

We have chosen to give economic assistance. That as- 
sistance is given on the theory that the Russians do not 
contemplate aggressive war, but intend to fight their battle 
hy propaganda and a production of chaotic economic condi- 
I believe the undertaking of both types of assistance 
is beyond the economic capacity of the United States. 1 
believe we will have to choose whether we give economic 
assistance or arms. The first, I believe, has contributed and 
will contribute to peace. The second, I think will make war 
more likely. 

Fifth. The justification for the arms aid rests on the neces- 
sity of defense against Russia, but remember that once these 
arms are provided, they are completely within the control of 
the nation receiving them. They are subject to the orders 
of those who, at the time, control the government of the 
country. ‘Those governors may be Communists or Fascists, 
they may be peace loving, or they may be aggressors. In fu- 
ture years, these arms may be used against us instead of on 
our side. If Russia should choose to go to war within the 
next year or two, they might easily be captured by the Rus- 
sians and turned against us. We would be playing a danger- 
ous game if we encouraged every country in Europe to arm 
itself to the teeth. Modern arms are not toys. 

It is said that arms given to European countries cannot be 
used by them in dealing with their colonial possessious out- 
side the scope of the pact, but surely anyone can see that all 
the armed forces possessed by any country are in one pool and 
that the bigger that pool is, the more easily they can find 
arms to undertake action which may be considered aggression 
in their colomies. 

Some years ago our Army officials were obsessed with the 
idea that we ought to arm the South American nations and 
send American military missions to each. Since that time, 
there has been a revolution in South America every 2 months, 
on the average. ‘The arms which we might have supplied 
would have been used in civil war and would have fomented 
civil war. I have the highest regard for our Army officials 
but they regard everything in the light of some particular war 
for which they are preparing, and fail to consider the politi- 
cal changes and the political problems which may arise long 
betore that war occurs, if it ever does. 

It is quite true that the economic aid we are giving will be 
used to build up competition for ourselves, but after all that 
is in the interest of international trade and, in the long run, 


tions, 


we can look after ourselves in that field. But the assistance 
we give here may be used to bring about the death of Ameri- 
can boys and the destruction of American cities. 


Sixth. By approving this pact with the arms program, I 
believe we are committing ourselves to a particular course of 
action in war which may be unwise at the time when a war 
may actually develop. It is one thing to agree to go to war 
with Russia if it attacks western Europe. It is another to 
send American ground troops to defend Norway or Denmark 
or Holland or Italy or even France and England. I cannot 
assert positively that we are committing ourselves to a par- 
ticular type of war, but | am inclined to think that we are. 
Thus, General Bradley testified before the committee: 

Finally, after studied appraisal of the future security pro- 
visions for our country, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in 
unanimous agreement that our strategy, in case we are at- 
tacked—(And that means if any member-country is attacked, 
if we ratify this pact)—must rely on sufficient integrated 
forces of land, sea and air power to carry the war back to the 
aggressor, ultimately subjugating the sources of his military 
and industrial power. Plans for the common defense of the 
existing free world must provide for the security of western 
Europe without abandoning these countries to the terrors of 
another enemy occupation. Only upon that premise can na- 
tions closest to the frontiers be expected to stake their for- 
tunes with ours in the common defense. 


This appears to contemplate a land war with Russia on 
the Continent of Europe. It appears to contemplate an in- 
vasion along the lines which Napoleon and Hitler found 
to be impossible. It asserts clearly that the nations which 
signed this pact expect us to send American troops to defend 
their frontiers. 


If this is their expectation, I think we are promising some- 
thing we cannot do, as | said earlier. 1 see no way in 
which we could defend Italy, for it is not even permitted to 
have an army of its own. The defense of Norway and Den- 
mark would probably be impossible and, if we are bound 
to do it, may result in the loss of thousands of American 
lives. It may be that we should conduct a war on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, even though it involves again the sending 
of millions of American boys to fight Russians who, on land, 
will outnumber them four to one. But I do not think we 
should commit ourselves at the present time to any such pro- 
gram or make any such promise to our allies. We may find, 
if war ever comes, that our part in the war should be con- 
ducted from the air alone. We may find that the occupation 
of an enemy country is vain and useless if the war can be 
won otherwise, by the destruction of all of their military 
potentials. We should not commit ourselves by the ratifica- 
tion of this pact to the military assistance program and the 
plan of campaign which has apparently been promised the 
members of the pact. 


Seventh. Finally, Mr. President, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that England, at least, intends to trade ex- 
tensively with Russia, and inevitably the same thing will be 
true of other western European nations. They have pro- 
vided airplane engines for Russia, heavy machinery and other 
equipment which can aid the Russians’ war-making potential. 
The more we take off their shoulders the burden of provid- 
ing for their own defense, the more free they will be to ship 
steel and heavy machinery to the east. As a matter of fact, 
trade between eastern and western Europe has prevailed for 
thousands of years, and it is going to go on, no matter what 
we say about it. Of course, the recent agreement between 
Russia and England is very clear evidence of that fact. We 
are providing extensive economic assistance to a large extent, 
economic assistance and aid for arms will go into the same 
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pot. I do not think that the American people at this time 
desire to increase the overall aid we are giving to western 
Europe with its tremendous burden on the American tax- 
payer. ’ 

Mr. President, since I feel that this pact is inextricably 
linked with the arms program, and since I believe that, so 
linked, the program is a threat to the welfare of the people 
of the United States, I shall vote against the treaty. 

I am quite willing to consider the providing of assistance 
to particular countries, at particular times, if such aid seems 
at that time a real deterrent to war, and on that principle I 
voted for aid to Greece and Turkey. But that is a very 
different thing from an obligation to build up the armed 
forces of 11 countries, and a commitment on the American 
taxpayer for 20 years to give continued aid under circum- 
stances of which we have not the slightest conception today. 









The North Atlantic Pact 





It is a very different thing from arming half the world 
against the other half. 

My conclusion has been reached with the greatest discom- 
fort. When so many disagree with that conclusion, I must 
admit that I may be completely wrong. I do not claim to be 
an expert in questions of foreign policy. I would like to be 
able to vote for a policy that will commit us to war if Russia 
attacks western Europe. I would be glad to join in an 
agreement to occupy Germany indefinitely to guard against 
a third attack from that quarter. I would waive my other 
objections to the Atlantic Pact if I did not feel that it was 
inextricably involved with the arms program. But I cannot 
escape the logic of the situation as I see it, and therefore I 
cannot vote for a treaty which, in my opinion, will do far 
more to bring about a third world war than it will ever 
maintain the peace of the world. 


PACT DOES NOT MORALLY OBLIGATE UNITED STATES TO ARM EUROPEAN MEMBERS 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, United States Senator from New York 


soon. I feel that I am still wrapped in senatorial 
swaddling clothes rather than in a senatorial toga. 
But several Senators, both Republicans and Democrats, have 
been good enough to suggest that I should express myself 
about the North Atlantic Treaty before the debate closes. 
Those suggestions reflect the spirit of cordial reception which 
has welcomed me here, for which I am profoundly grateful, 
and by which I have been deeply moved. I say with all sin- 
cerity that I speak very humbly before Senators who, over the 
recent years, have dealt so wisely and constructively with the 
great problems of war and peace that have come before them. 
During much of this period, and almost constantly since 
early in 1945, I have been in attendance at international con- 
ferences, seeking to establish a just and durable peace. The 
task has not been easy and there have been moments when 
another war was perilously near. But at last there has been 
evolved a strategy for peace in the west which I am confi- 
dent will succeed if it is pushed vigorously to its full conclu- 
sion. The North Atlantic Treaty is one of the essential in- 
gredients of that over-all strategy for peace. I shall give my 
understanding of the North Atlantic Pact from that view- 
point. 
THE SAN Francisco CONFERENCE ON 
Wor_tp ORGANIZATION 


I recall first of all the San Francisco Conference on World 
Organization where I served under two distinguished Sena- 
tors, the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. There we 
had already begun to realize that Soviet ambitions conflicted 
with the ideals for which our Nation had fought and which 
were expressed in the Atlantic Charter. Also, it there be- 
came apparent that a United Nations Organization could 
not be expected to reconcile these conflicts by coercive 
machinery of its own. That would not have established 


peace, but would have started new war. So the plan of 
Dumbarton Oaks was changed at San Francisco so that 
those nations which had common values could organize their 
own collective defense. Also the United Nations Assembly 
was redesigned so that it could be what the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] so aptly called the “town 
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meeting of the world.”” There debate, investigation, and ex- 
change of information would reveal to all where lay peril, 
if peril there were, and where could be found a common de- 
fensive purpose against that peril. 

It was that action, taken over + years ago at San Fran- 
cisco that made possible—I go further, and say it, indeed, 
foreshadowed—the defensive organization, first, of the 
American states, and now of the North Atlantic community. 


I have heard it said here that this North Atlantic Treaty 
does violence to the spirit, if not the letter, of the United 
Nations Charter, and that in that respect it represents a step 
backward. If I believed that, I would, of course, oppose the 
treaty. I have intense devotion to, and faith in, the United 
Nations. I not only attended the San Francisco Conference 
where the United Nations was born, but through the con- 
firmatory action of this honorable body, I have served as a 
United States delegate at every regular session of the United 
Nations Assembly. It is my opinion, based on that knowledge 
and experience, that the North Atlantic Treaty, far from 
being a step backward, is a step forward. It is apparent now, 
as it already had begun to be apparent at San Francisco, that 
security could not be achieved at a single step through a 
single world organization. It is going to be necessary to ad- 
vance progressively through a series of organizations for col- 
lective self-defense. The North Atlantic Treaty is one more 
such organization. That treaty can, and I believe will, lift 
from the United Nations a burden and anxiety which it was 
never designed to carry. When I say that, I assume, of 
course, that the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
honorable in their reaffirmation of faith in the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter, and that they will 
act accordingly. I see no reason to impute bad faith to them. 


THE First MEETING oF THE CoUNCIL 
OF ForEIGN MINISTERS 


Following the San Francisco Conference, came the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London, in 
September 1945. I attended that with Secretary Byrnes. 
There we made a memorable decision. There we determined 
that the United States would not, in time of peace, go on, as 
at Tehran and Yalta, making concessions in order to buy 
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from Soviet leaders a facade of harmony and of agreement. 
‘That was a necessary decision. It is a decision which I sup- 
pose the Senate would ordinarily applaud, but it was a deci- 
sion that involved fateful consequences. One of those conse- 
quences was an increased need for collective self-defense. 
For, once Soviet leaders saw that they cor:ld no longer make 
yreat gains by tactics that partook of blackmail, they dropped 
the pretense of friendliness, and opened up cold war with full 
And part of the cold war was the threat, often re- 
peated by Communist leaders, that the Red armies might 
march to the Atlantic. 


tury. 


THe Prosecution oF Cotp War 


Following that decision, taken in London in 1945, the 
Soviet Communists’ purpose became fully revealed. It was 
no less than world domination to be achieved by gaining 
political power successively in each of the many areas which 
had been afflicted by war, so that in the end the United 
States, which was openly called the main enemy, would be 
solated and closely encircled. 

Throughout Europe and Asia, many had been bruised and 
broken in spirit by the brutalities of war. There was eco- 
nomic misery, loss of faith in existing political institutions, 
ind even a decline of religious faith. There was a sort of 
fatalistic feeling that Western civilization had, perhaps run 
its course, and that communism might be a historical neces- 
sity. 

Wherever these conditions existed, and they existed 
widely, Soviet Communist agents played cleverly on men’s 
hopes and fears. On the one hand, they promised great 
things to all who were discontented. On the other hand, 
they threatened with new terrors all who were disposed to 
Behind that double-barrelled offensive of threat and 
promise, secret agents penetrated into key positions and 
worked to disrupt further the existing order. They fomented 
discontent, and they inspired and directed political strikes, 
sabotage and even civil war. Thus they sought to condition 
men's minds and break their spirits to acquiescence in a Com- 
munist seizure of power. 

Mr. President, this cold war won victories, for in much 
of the world there was a vacuum of political, economic and 
moral power, and Soviet communism alone seemed sufficiently 
dynamic to fill that vacuum. In consequence, by 1948, the 
Soviet Communist Party had increased its area of control to 
nearly 700,000,000 persons, or one-third of the human race. 
In many other areas they were near to power. There was 
danger that the divided and distraught elements of the free 
world would be swallowed up, bit by bit, leaving the United 
States to be dealt with, in the end, alone. 

Tut 

It was not. until the Moscow Conference of 1947, which 
| attended with Secretary Marshall, that a scheme of de- 
tense began to take shape. It contemplated that the United 
States, which was still strong, would encourage and help 
those people of Europe who were yet free, so that they 
would tind new strength out of new unity. In that way, at 
least in western Europe, the vacuum would be filled by na- 
tive and friendly processes, to the exclusion of alien des- 


resist. 


Moscow CONFERENCE AND THE MaArSHALL PLAN 


potism. 

Such a cooperative effort in the economic field was sug- 
vested by Secretary Marshall shortly following his return 
Moscow. There gradually began to emerge, in broad 
outline. the vision of a way whereby, without war, the free 
societies might frustrate the Soviet design. 


from 


Tue Rove or THe Unirep Nations 


While that was going on, the United Nations was making 


an indispensable contribution. It was not carrying the direct 








burden of security, for that it could not do. But it was creat- 
ing the conditions needed for collective self-defense. 

By that, | mean that when the member states first came to- 
gether in January 1946, most of them seemed to feel that 
they confronted an old-fashioned struggle for power between 
the capitalistic United States and the communistic Soviet 
Union. Their initial disposition at that time was to remain 
aloof, if they could, and seek to compromise the conflict. 

If that state of mind had continued, it would have de- 
livered most of the world over to Soviet communism. For, 
as we have seen, there could not be effective defense without 
close cooperation between the United States and the other 
free societies. That initial attitude of ‘neutrality’ fortu- 
nately did not long persist. It was dissipated by the debates, 
the investigations, and the exchanges of views, often in- 
formal, which took place at the assemblies of the United Na- 
tions. Through such United Nations processes, the falsity 
of Soviet propaganda was quickly exposed; its subversive 
methods were uncovered and the nature and magnitude of 
the danger were revealed. Also, through those same proc- 
esses it was made clear that the United States had no lust 
for more power, but only a desire to safeguard institutions 
that respected human liberty. 

Recently I have heard many people speak in mournful 
tones about the United Nations. I say the contribution the 
United Nations made during that period, and in that way, 
constituted of itself an immense and indispensable contribu- 
tion to world peace, and of itself justifies the total investment 
of time, effort, money, and faith which our people have put 
into the United Nations. 

THE STRATEGY For PEACE IN EuROPE 

I now come down to 1948, by which time Soviet conduct, 
as revealed in the United Nations, had brought about a total 
change in thinking. Now it was possible to have a solidarity 
among the non-Communist governments, and there had de- 
veloped a desire to cooperate under the leadership of the 
United States in building peaceful barriers to further con- 
quest by Soviet communism. Thus, out of these international 
gatherings, the meetings of the United Nations, the meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers, and the national debates of free 
peoples and their parliaments, including notably the Con- 
gress of the United States, there was born a strategy for 
peace in Europe. It involved a dynamic, cooperative effort 
on the part of the free peoples of the West. 

There came, in quick succession, the European Recovery 
Plan, the Brussels Pact, the uniting of the British and 
United States zones of Germany, and, shortly, adding to 
them the French zone, making possible the creation of the 
Bonn government of Western Germany, the internationaliza- 
tion of the Ruhr, the joint United States-British airlift, 
which held Berlin against Soviet blockade, the Council of 
Europe, and now the North Atlantic Treaty. For collective 
security, all those steps were built around one single common 
theme. ‘That was the theme of the cooperation for their mu- 
tual aid of the free peoples of the west. 

That program is beginning to show results. I began to 
see some of those results at the last meeting at the Paris 
Conference of Foreign Ministers which I attended last 
month with Secretary Acheson. The difference in 2 years 
has been tremendous. There had been a very great trans- 
formation. At the last meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers the blockade of Berlin was lifted and the Soviet 
delegates pledged their government not to renew it. The 
principal obstacles to an Austrian treaty were removed. 
‘There was tacit acquiescence in the Bonn government of 
western Germany. The Soviet. Union proposed to lift at least 
a corner of the iron curtain that ran through Germany to 
permit of east and west German trade. It sought a renewal 
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of four-power consultations at many levels. I realize that 
many aggravations, many dangers surely remain and that 
Soviet policy can be changed overnight; but I say that the 
program along which we have been moving has begun to 
show tentatively results, and it was apparent at the Paris 
meeting that the Soviet Government was disposed to ease in 
Europe the more extreme manifestations of the cold war. 

Why did that happen? Why has that transformation taken 
place? It has taken place because Soviet Communist tactics 
cannot prevail against such curative and creative programs 
as we have been evolving over the past 2 years. The Com- 
munist twin guns of false promise and terroristic threat were 
spiked. The west was doing economically what Communist 
propaganda could only promise and visibly in eastern Europe 
could not perform. Threats ceased to carry terror when men 
realized that they were 300,000,000 strong. The vacuum in 
western Europe is being filled, and it is being filled by the 
fruits of free cooperation. Meanwhile Soviet communism 
is bogging down in eastern Europe because it does not know 
how to cooperate but only how to dictate. 


Tue Srratecy Must Be SustatInep 


With all due reservations, I feel that we are on the way 
peacefully to resist, and I hope, eventually to throw back 
Soviet communism in Europe. But if we have found the 
way, we have not yet gone down that way far enough to 
find a place where it is safe to stop. 

If for a moment we should become overconfident, if we 
should begin to feel that cooperation is no longer necessary 
and that each of the western nations should now go its separ- 
ate way, then at that moment the peril would resume. For 
Soviet communism does not abandon its objectives, it merely 
suspends their all out prosecution when and where the going 
seems too hard. 

_At Paris last month there was some discussion as to 
whether to accept at all the Soviet proffered truce and to re- 
sume, even on a tentative basis, Four Power consultations. 
The reason was that some feared any relaxation of east-west 
tension would bring a corresponding relaxation on the part 
of the American people, and therefore they needed to be kept 
artificially alarmed. 

That thesis, I may say, we rejected. We believed that the 
American people could be trusted with the truth, and that 
chey would see that, even if the peril in Europe seems less 
imminent, still the European recovery program and the 
North Atlantic Treaty could not now be abandoned without 
consequences of the gravest character. If that happened, it 
would at once be the signal for a revival of the Communist 
offensive against western Europe. It would lead our Euro- 
pean friends to feel that we could not be relied upon to sus- 
tain our high purpose. It would make it utterly impossible 
to go on from here, as I hope we shall, to develop a program 
to save Asia from being overrun by Soviet communism, It 
would, indeed, scrap our program for peace just at the mo- 
ment when its soundness had been demonstrated, but before 
it had been sustained to a point where it had consolidated the 
peace. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I should like to refer 
briefly to the problem of Germany. Ever since VE-day the 
problem of relations with the Soviet Union has so domi- 
nated our thinking that we have given little thought to the 
problem of Germany. But we should not forget that the 
conditions which brought Hitler to power are latent in 
Germany today, even in exaggerated form, for there are 
more Germans today than ever before, in a smaller Germany. 
They are strategically located between the east and the west. 
They have ambitions, which I hope and believe can be 
worthy, but which we know can be evil. Unless the west can 


provide the Germans with a decent and hopeful future, it 
is almost certain that they will develop a bargaining position 
between the east and the west, between the Soviet Union and 
western Europe, out of which could come at least a tempo- 
rary Soviet-German alliance. If that should come, all our 
hopes and plans for a peaceful and free Europe would crash 
to the ground. But 70,000,000 Germans are too many for 
the comfort and the safety of the European members of the 
Atlantic community unless their security is strengthened by 
the adhesion of the United States. Germany can be inte- 
grated in the west if the west includes the United States. 
Germans cannot be safely integrated in the west, and cer- 
tainly they will not be invited into the west if the west does 
not include, for security purposes, the United States. 

The North Atlantic Treaty will superimpose upon the 
Brussels Pact another security pact that is bigger and strong- 
er, so that our western European allies will not fear to bring 
Germans into the orbit of the West. With that treaty it may 
be possible to solve the problems of Germany. Without it I 
see no solution, nor have I heard anyone suggest a solution. 
That is an aspect of this matter which the opponents of the 
treaty have totally ignored. 

There are some who hesitate to accept this commitment 
to organize the Atlantic community, because they believe 
it will require us to undertake a militaristic program for re- 
arming the nations of western Europe. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is not a word in the North Atlantic Treaty 
that expresses any such obligation. The pending military-aid 
program does not even purport to be an implementation of 
the Atlantic Treaty, as the State Department’s statement, 
read here yesterday by the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
VANDENBERG] made evident. Article 3 of the treaty does 
contemplate developing a collective capacity to resist armed 
attack and mutual aid in that respect, and article 9 of the 
treaty provides for a council and for a defense committee 
which are to make recommendations regarding implementa- 
tion of article 3. What those recommendations will be, no 
one here can possibly know, for there is as yet no treaty, 
there is as yet no council, there is as yet no defense commit- 
tee, and there are as yet no recommendations. 

What we do know is that when the council exists and the 
defense committee exists, and when the recommendations 
are made, they will be only recommendations. That is spe- 
cific in the treaty. When those recommendations are made, 
they will, I assume, be considered on their merits. If the 
recommendations seem to be advantageous, I assume we will 
accept them. If they appear to be disadvantageous, we are 
certainly free to reject them, and I assume and hope we shall 
reject them. Certainly the treaty gives no other nation or 
group of nations a blank check on the United States. That, 
it seems to me, is a preposterous and dangerous interpretation 
of the treaty, and I think it needs to be made perfectly clear 
that those who vote for the treaty totally reject that interpre- 
tation. 

I find in the treaty no obligation, legal or moral, to vote 
for any armament program or for any item of any armament 
program unless it be meritorious in its own right. 

Mr. President, the opponents of the treaty, in addition to 
assuming that it gives other parties a blank check on the 
United States, seem also to assume that the collective defense 
contemplated by the treaty will be more monumental and 
more militaristic than the total of 12 separate defenses. 
I confess that I have been surprised by that argu- 
ment, for I myself have assumed precisely the contrary. 
I have supported the treaty because, in my opinion, it will 
make it possible to reduce the very heavy burden of military 
expenditure which our Nation is now carrying. I came to 
that conclusion because it seemed to me that the political 
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ommitment of the treaty, one for all and all for one, would 

tself greatly reduce the risk of war. No nation will be 
likely to assault the combined resources and facilities of 12 
nations and the 350,000,000 people who make up this At- 
lantic community. If the risk of war is reduced, the cost of 
insurance against that risk should be likewise reducible; and 
if the 350,000,000 people each carries a fair share of the 
ommon defense, then surely that should be less burdensome 
to each than for each to attempt it alone. Instead of multi- 
plying military establishments, the treaty should reduce them 
to diversifying and spreading the responsibility. 

! am profoundly convinced that the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty, if it be ratified, will make it possible at long last to 
beyin to realize the Atlantic Charter promise to lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing load of armament. That 
is the way the treaty should work, once it gets into operation, 
and that is the way I believe the proponents of the treaty 
intend that it shall work. They do not intend or expect that 
the treaty shall work in the way its opponents propose. 
| think it is important to disabuse the other parties to the 
treaty of any illusion they might have come under as a 
‘result of hearing some feature of the debate, that the 
United States Senate interprets the treaty as giving them 
a right to draw freely upon the United States for their 
own independent military establishments. 

\Ir. President, | have a feeling of regret that in all this 
debate we deal with it so much in a spirit that assumes that 
under the treaty we are to be the benefactor and others the 
beneficiaries. We are constantly talking about what we are 
going to do for others, but we have talked very little about 
whar others are, through this treaty, going to do for us. 

‘The prime minister of one of the gallant small countries 
of Europe recently said to me: 

If we are attacked, it will be this time because we are 
your allies and friends; we are no longer an important 
target of ourselves. 

That, Mr. President, is, I think, a fair estimate of the 
situation, and I think it is worth something to us that there 
are brave people close to danger who are willing, if need be, 
to absorb the first shock of devasting attack because they be- 
lieve in the things in which we believe and want to show 
solidarity with us. Mr. President, I feel that it is not right 
to treat such people as mendicants. 

Of course, it is never possible to know in advance that 
legislative authority such as is given for European economic 
recovery or for the common defense of the Atlantic com- 
munity will, in fact, be used by the Executive to the best ad- 
vantage and in the spirit intended by the Congress. I think 
we must frankly recognize, for example, that under the Euro- 
pean recovery program there has been little progress in 
achieving in Europe a broad market and the reduction of cur- 
rency and customs barriers which were the great goal. 

Some, notably in England, want to limit international 
trade to a bilateral, governmental bartering of hard goods. 
That is properly a matter of deep concern to us, for it strikes 
at the heart of our anti-Communist strategy which depends 
on increased unity as the fountain for increased vigor. 

Despite such set-backs, which are to be expected, and 
which, in my opinion, can be and must be overcome, the re- 
sults to date under the European Recovery Act have fully 
justified the initial appropriations. Future appropriations re- 
main subject to congressional control and to the provision of 
the act that the continuity of American aid is dependent upon 
continuity of cooperation as between the European partici- 
pants. 

It is conceivable that, in the future, some of the parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty might seek to pervert it by 
building up great military establishments and bringing about 





an armament race. If that happened it would, in my opinion, 
be a grievous distortion of the intent and purpose of the 
pact. But—and this is vital—that cannot occur under the 
treaty without our consent, and the Congress, through its 
control of appropriations, has that situation under its control. 


Risks ArE INHERENT 


In any great enterprise there are risks and possibilities of 
abuse. Such risks have to be taken to defeat the dynamism 
of Soviet Communism. The greatest risk of all is the risk of 
doing nothing, for the dynamic always prevails against the 
static. When I say that, I do not say it as an apology for 
recklessness. Of course, it devolves upon us to seek scrupu- 
lously, painstakingly, to perfect and safeguard our programs 
before we act. The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
done a great task in this respect, and it has clarified some 
dangerous ambiguities that were found in the text. But in 
the end there comes a time for action, and that is where we 
now are. 

Mr. President, no charter, no constitution, no treaty, can 
be judged merely by its words. Never was there an interna- 
tional instrument which expressed such lofty and noble senti- 
ments as that which created the Holy Alliance. The Soviet 
constitution is replete with guaranties of human rights. free- 
dom of speech and press, and of religious worship. 

This North Atlantic Treaty purports to be an undertak- 
ing by the members of the Atlantic community to work to- 
gether to safeguard free institutions, individual liberty, and 
the rule of law. Certainly that is a noble purpose. Already, 
even before its ratification, the treaty has brought new hope 
to our friends and new discomfiture to those who wish us ill. 

Of course, I know that the North Atlantic Treaty has de- 
fects and that there are possibilites of abuse. It is not drafted 
precisely as I would have it. I know that it could be used as 
an instrument of militarism or to sabotage the United Na- 
tions. I have thought of all the horrid possibilities that have 
been suggested here—and then some. However, at this stage 
the decision must be made primarily as an act of faith—or 
lack of faith—in the American people. It is they who will 
determine whether this instrument is used for good or for 
evil. Because there are great possibilities of good, because 
the need is urgent, and because | have faith in the American 
people, 1 support the treaty. 


AN INSTRUMENT For RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PEACE 


All the world is watching to see what we do here. They 
have seen tension mount. Means of mass destruction are 
being feverishly developed, and there is conceded risk that 
mankind may be plunged into an awful abyss. Hundreds 
of millions, including our own people and peoples throughout 
the world, look to our Nation as alone possessing the combi- 
nation of material and moral power needed to lead humanity 
out of the present peril. That places upon us a great respon- 
sibility. 

There are those, some deeply devoted to the cause of peace, 
who would swerve away from any line of effort that is cast 
in a military mold. But unfortunately no program will 
suffice unless it provides men with a sense of security as 
against the menace of those who exalt ways of violence and 
practice the use of terror. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, as I said in the beginning, is 
not an isolated act. The union of our States was also a meas- 
ure for common defense, but it was far more than that. Com- 
mon defense is a part, a necessary part, of every organized 
community, but it is not the whole. Admiral Mahan said 
that the function of force in human affairs is to give moral 
ideas the opportunity to take root. I am confident that the 
North Atlantic Treaty will never be regarded as an all- 
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sufficient end in itself. Rather, it can provide the opportunity 
for our spiritual faith to reassert itself in practices that will 
enlarge men’s equal opportunity to develop, morally, intel- 
lectually, and materially. That is the core of our new pro- 
gram for peace. I am confident that the individual men and 
women who make up our citizenry understand that, and 
that they, with others, can be trusted to infuse into this 
treaty a spirit which will make it a living instrument for 
righteousness. and peace. 

Mr. Tart. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that he thought there were no plans as yet to implement 
the treaty with an arms program, that we had to wait until 
the consultation under article 9 before we would know 
there was such an implementation? 

Mr. Du ttes. I said that there could be no implementation 
of article 3 of the treaty until the treaty was in force, and 
until its Council and Defense Committee had made recom- 
mendations in that respect. 

Mr. Tart. The Senator is fully familiar, is he not, with 
the fact that the President has announced that he has worked 
out plans with foreign nations, and that he is about to pre- 
sent to Congress a program involving some $1,400,000,000 
to arm these nations, and that that is an implementation of 
the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Duties. No, I do not so understand. I do under- 
stand that there is a program, which will be submitted to 
Congress, a program which was worked out, as I understand, 
entirely independently of any treaty, which will be submitted 
without the Atlantic Treaty, and which will stand when it 
comes here, on its own merits. 

Mr. Tart. Does not the Senator feel that, for instance, 
the Prime Minister of Norway came here not only to imple- 
ment the pact, but, in connection with the implementation 
of the pact, to get assurance of definite assistance for the 
providing of arms? 

Mr. Duttes. I think the Prime Minister of Norway 
came here in the hope of getting an arrangement to obtain 
arms. But the point I make is that there is no commitment 
in the pact to vote any particular arms program. Any par- 
ticular arms program stands on its own facts, on its own 
merits, and can be rejected or accepted as such. 

Mr. Tarr. But the Senator’s conclusion is that the rati- 
fication of the pact imposes no legal or moral obligations to 
aid any one of the 11 nations who have signed the pact, that 
is, by providing arms? Is that a correct statement of the 
Senator’s conclusions ? 

Mr. Du tes. | will try and read just what I said. I do 
not find it in my text at the moment. I said in substance that 
I see in the treaty no legal or moral obligation to vote any 
arms program which is not defensible on its own merits. 

Mr. Tart. Then would the Senator say that we could 
properly adopt a reservation, asserting our belief that there 
is nothing in the treaty imposing any legal or moral obliga- 
tion to provide arms to any nation, in order that when we 
come to consider the arms program, if there is one, we may 
be bound in no way by the obligations of the treaty? Would 
the Senator be willing to vote for such a reservation ? 

Mr. Duttes. No, I would not; because, in the first place, 
it is unnecessary; and, in the second place, it is untimely. 

Mr. Tarr. If the Senator thinks there is no legal or 


moral obligation to provide arms, then what possible, logical . 


reason can there be for not voting for such a reservation, and 
making it clear that from now on we may provide arms for 
this Nation without providing arms for another nation; that 
we may provide a particular program we choose to approve 
without any obligation under the treaty to vote for that 
program ? 

Why is it untimely, why is it illogical to ask that such a 


reservation be adopted, if that is the interpretation which 
the State Department and the distinguished Senator and the 
proponents of the treaty say is its proper interpretation ? Why 
should not the Congress, then, adopt such a reservation so 
there would be no fooling of foreign nations, no misrepre- 
sentation, and no claim, when we fail to provide arms, that 
we have scuttled the treaty and repudiated its obligations be- 
fore it gets under way? Is it not better to adopt such a reser- 
vation now and make sure that there is no misunderstanding 
among the foreign nations, which certainly exists today, ac- 
cording to the statements of their own representatives ? 

Mr. Du tues. In the first place, there is an orderly pro- 
cedure in these matters. Treaties are negotiated and they 
are signed. There may be occasion for reservation, but cer- 
tainly the Senate should not attempt to rewrite treaties which 
require them to go back again to the legislatures—the parlia- 
ments—of 11 other countries, unless there is an impelling 
reason for it. There are a dozen things which this treaty 
does not do. If we rewrite the treaty by spelling out in it 
everything that we think the treaty does not mean—every- 
thing we do not want it to be—then we will rewrite the 
treaty, and if we adopt the same procedure we will rewrite 
every treaty, and the entire treaty-making process will col- 
lapse. 

Mr. Tarr. The Senator, then, will not join with me in 
my belief—my very firm belief—that the treaty absolutely 
commits us to furnish arms to the other nations? Under all 
circumstances, in view of the words of the treaty itself—and 
certainly the Senator recognizes that there is a very strong 
argument in that direction—certainly there is a doubt that 
ought to be resolved by the Senate and not left to a misinter- 
pretation, which I feel certain the foreign nations are going 
to place upon the treaty if we ratify it tomorrow. 

Mr. Duties. The Senator may be informed about the 
views of these foreign governments. I have had very consid- 
erable discussion with the heads of most of the governments 
concerned during the past few months, and it is my very 
definite impression that they do not consider at all that the 
getting of arms is dependent upon the ratification of the 
treaty. 1 have heard some of them say they would much pre- 
fer there was no treaty at all and they could obtain the arma- 
ments without a treaty. 

Mr. Tart. I agree, of course, that arms may be furnished 
without a treaty. The question is whether, having adopted 
the treaty, we are not obligated to provide arms. 

Mr. Du tes. I can only express my own views, and I 
certainly have great deference for the views of the honorable 
senior Senator from Ohio. I myself cannot find in the treaty 
anything which obligates us or ties the judgment of the Con- 
gress in the future. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this raises a question of interpretation rather than a question 
of obligation. When the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 
239 it advised the President that it favored the association 
of the United States by constitutional processes with such re- 
gional and other collective arrangements as are based on con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid. That lan- 
guage is from the resolution which the Senate adopted, 
Article 3 of the treaty says: 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this treaty, the parties, separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid— 

Precisely the literal language from the Senate resolution 
—will maintain and develop their individual and collec- 
tive capacity to resist armed attack. 


I suggest to the able Senator from New York that when 
the Senate was so insistent upon the phrase “self-help and 
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mutual aid” it had in mind the same phrase which had been 
written into the European Recovery Program or was in con- 
deration in connection with it. The whole purpose of the 


phrase was to create a community of responsibility for a com- 
net result. A common responsibility for a net result is 


one thing. A commitment to act to implement that respon- 
sibility is another. I submit to the able Senator from New 
York that, from the standpoint of the Senator from Michi- 

in, it would be most unfortunate to delete or to undermine 
a responsibility for mutual acts—self-help and mutual aid— 
« an objective of this enterprise, and I submit that that in 
no sense deletes the right of the individual participant in the 
joint responsibility to exercise his own authority and his own 
right of decision and discretion under the terms of this treaty. 

Mr. Wuerry. | am interested in article 3. I should like 
to ask the distinguished junior Senator from New York the 
question | have asked, | think, of most Senators who have 
expressed themselves similarly with regard to whether or not 
the treaty provides, through mutual aid, arms for the signa- 
tory powers. | should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
this question for the record and in order to help to clarify 
one of the big problems that exist in my own mind. Does 
the United States Government, if the treaty should be rati- 
fied, commit itself by the words “mutual aid,” to provide 
for the implementation of the treaty? 

Mr. Duties. In my opinion, the pact commits the United 
States to a joint effort to devise a program of collective de- 
fense. When that program is submitted it will contain many 
elements. Presumably there will be provisions for bases, 
and for armaments here and there. The implementation of 
the treaty will come before the Congress in some form, and 
at that time Congress will pass judgment upon whether or 
not that is an advantageous thing to do, in harmony with 
the spirit and purpose of the treaty. 

\Ir. Wrerry. I understand the latter observation very 
clearly; but that is not the answer I would like very much 
to evoke from the distinguished junior Senator from New 
York. If he could say “Yes” or “No” it would help me 
very much. What does “mutual aid’? mean if it does not 
mean arms? | am trying to resolve that question in my own 
mind. | do not say this disrespectfully, but only by way of 
constructive criticism. I think there should be no evasion of 
a detinition of “mutual aid.”” 1 am sure that the distinguished 
‘junior Senator from New York does not want to evade the 
definition. lecause of his experience he has compelling rea- 
sons why he.:s for the treaty. There are some of us who 
have not hay:such experience, and possibly do not know some 
ot the impelesg reasons which the distinguished junior Sena- 
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| .-k .i®Poce again if he cannot assure me as to Just 
what thesespMbrds mean. Do we mean to include arms in 
the “ee tual aid’? Is this treaty the vehicle through 


whic ot ca itions can obtain arms? Or do we mean some- 
thing entirg@# different from arms? Does mutual aid mean 
everyting rt but arms, if this pact is ratified by the United 
States? If S% treaty is ratified, do we commit the United 





States Gove@iment to furnish arms as a part of the mutual 
aid? I do mM} refer to the amount of aid, whether it be one 
rifle or a thifusand rifles, one cannon or a thousand cannons, 
or airplanes or what not. The question as to the amount 
of aid is a question for future consideration. By ratifying 
the treaty do we subscribe to the principle that, if necessary 
we shall furnish arms under the definition of “mutual aid”? 

Mr. Duties. When the Senator uses the words “if 
vecessarv” he uses big words. 

Mr. Wierry. The Senator can take them out. I should 
like to have, if possible, an answer to that question from the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 





Mr. Duttes. In my opinion there is no obligation of any 
kind whatsoever to give arms to any country. In my opin- 
ion we will not give arms to some of the countries which are 
in the North Atlantic Pact. There are countries in the pact 
which I feel quite confident will not get arms even if they 
ask for them and rely upon this language in the treaty as 
giving them the right to get them. In the case of certain 
countries we would probably deny them. There may be 
other countries—and I think there will be others—which 
will get some arms, not because they have a right to the 
arms, but because in our opinion giving them arms will help 
the collective defense. 

Mr. WuHerry. Can those countries get the arms through 
any commitment in this treaty? 

Mr. Duties. No; not at all. Let me further elucidate 
the answer. 

Mr. Wuerry. Certainly. I should like to get all the 
light I can. We have the categorical, affirmative statement 
that the commitment does include arms, and that it cannot 
be separated from the treaty. The distinguished Senator from 
lowa {[Mr. Grivetre] flatly asserted that we could not 
separate the two propositions, and that if we ratified the 
Treaty it would involve a commitment to furnish arms. He 
made that statement unequivocally. He has had long ex- 
perience in international relationships. Now the distinguished 
Senator from New York says that if the Atlantic Pact is 
ratified this Government does not commit itself morally or 
legally, in any way, shape, or form, to provide arms under 
the definition of “mutua! aid” in article 3. That is a ques- 
tion which some of us are trying to resolve, and I should like 
to have all the light i can get on it from the distinguished 
Senator from New York, who has had so much experience. 

Mr. Duties. In the first place, I point out that in the 
treaty there is no obligation upon the United States which 
does not devolve equally upon every other party. So far as 
the language of the treaty is concerned, and so far as the 
legal obligation is concerned, the United States has pre- 
cisely the same right to get arms from France as France 
has to get arms from the United States. 

Mr. Wuerry. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. Duties. Anyone who contends, for example, that 
France, Denmark, or Norway has the legal right under this 
treaty to get arms from the United States must admit 
also that the United States has an equal right to get arms 
from them. 

Mr. Wuerry. I agree. 

Mr. Duties. That is a reduction ad absurdum of the 
argument that the treaty involves a commitment under which 
some nations have the right to get arms from others. 

Mr. Wuerry. Can France come to the United States 
and say, “The United States approved this treaty. Therefore 
it made a commitment under article 3 by which France can 
get arms from the United States”? 

Mr. Duttes. If France should say that, I would say, 
“Under article 3 you made the same commitment which we 
made, and we are entitled to get arms from you.” 

Mr. Wuerry. That is another matter, so far as I am 
concerned. I can see that there is a mutual agreement. But 
could France come to the United States immediately after 
the treaty was ratified and say, ““We need arms. You made 
a commitment for mutual aid. Therefore we would like to 
have arms.’’ Would we have made such a commitment? 

Mr. Duties. We would not. 

Mr. Tart. Does the Senator agree with the position 
of the State Department in the white paper on the subject: 


Not until we share our strength on a common defensive 
front can we hope to replace this temptation— 





John Foster Dulles 
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The temptation to military agression against western 
Europe— 

with a real deterrent to war. The North Atlantic Pact 

is an agreement on a policy of a common defense. Its 

very vital corollary is a program of military aid. 


They do not go so far as to say that it is a vital obligation, 
but they say that its vital corollary is a program of military 
aid. Does the Senator agree with that position of the State 
Department? 

Mr. Du tes. I do not know what they mean when 
they say “corollary.” Certainly, having gone into the At- 
lantic Pact, having obtained the agreement of the Atlantic 
community to a common defense, there should be considera- 
tion of how most effectively to build up that defense. Un- 
doubtedly that will require a study of the program. To 
my mind the question whether or not we should send 
arms to any particular country is a wholly open question. 
I am not a military man, but it seems to me that it would 
be utterly foolish to send arms to certain countries, Certainly 
they cannot ask for them as of right. 

Mr. Tarr. Has the Senator read the plan which de- 
scribes how arms are going to every country under the 
Atlantic Pact, with the possible exception of Canada? That 
is the full intention of the plan which the President is 
about to submit to Congress. 

Can we not look at the realities of this situation? Must 
we draw fine distinctions? Can we not realize that these 
two things are inextricably involved? The State Depart- 
ment says that this is a vital corollary to a program of 
military aid. If it is such, how can we possibly vote for 
the treaty and consistently turn down the military aid? That 
is the problem which I have faced. I cannot see any way in 
which a Senator can consistently do that. I take it the 
Senator from New York is not faced with that problem, 
because | assume that he intends to vote for the military 
aid. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Duties. I do not know what the program will 
be. I shall certainly exercise an independent judgment on 
the program when I see it. If in my opinion it is not an 
advantageous program from the standpoint of the defense 
of the North Atlantic area, I shall vote against it. 

Mr. Tart. Does the Senator regard the program of 
military aid as a vital corollary to the treaty, as the State 
Department does? 

Mr. Duttes. No; I do not. 

Mr. Tart. I wonder if the Senator from New York 
does not feel that this pact, with the arms provision, is 
more likely to be an incitment of Russia to war than a 
deterrent, taking the whole picture as one, regardless of 
obligations ? 

Mr. Dutues. That is a difficult question. In all frank- 
ness, I will say to the honorable senior Senator from Ohio 
that a good many people, including myself, shared doubt 
as to what the Soviet reaction would be when this treaty 
was first negotiated, and when Scandinavian countries were 
brought in. I say that doubt was shared by many responsible 
people. 

Mr. Tart. May I say that I think the Senator’s own 
statement roused the first doubt in my own mind? It may 
have been in accord with what I was thinking at the time, 
but I think the Senator’s statement aroused more doubt in 
my mind than any other statement which was made on the 
subject. I refer to the speech the Senator from New York 
made in Cleveland to the church group. 

Mr. Duties. I had a real doubt about that. I am 
bound to say that at the present time that doubt is somewhat 
resolved, and the present information I have about the 


conditions in Europe, and what I get from our military 
people about the disposition of Soviet forces, leads me to 
believe that the treaty will not be treated by the Soviet 
Union as provocative of war. 

Mr. Tart. The Senator said, as he well remembers— 
and I read from a news dispatch published in the New York 
Times on March 9, 1949, 

John Foster Dulles bluntly warned the negotiators of 
the proposed Atlantic Pact today to avoid all commit- 
ments that might be construed by the Soviet Government 
as “bringing United States military might” directly to 
Russia’s Scandinavian border. At the same time he cau- 
tioned against permitting “military judgments” to domi- 
nate national policy. 

‘os @ @ 


While the Seviet Government has no present intention 
of resorting to war as an instrument of national policy, 
nevertheless, said Mr. Dulles, “it can be assumed that 
the Soviet states would use the Red Army if its leaders 
felt that their homeland was imminently and _ seriously 
threatened.” 


The Senator pointed out that military aid to Norway 
does provide American military might on the borders of 
Russia. 

The Senator has changed his mind as to the dangers of 
the pact under those circumstances, has he? 

Mr. Duties. Not wholly so. In the first place, I have 
reason to believe that the warning which I gave at that time 
publicly, and which was a public expression of private views 
I had been entertaining, did perhaps have some effect upon 
the program which was under consideration with regard to 
Scandinavia. I do not think—and there were statements to 
that effect made—that it is now proposed to bring American 
military might directly to the borders of the Soviet Union. 
I made that statement in the hope that it would have some 
such result. I think it has had some such result, and in 
my opinion the risk of war is not so great as I thought it 
might be under other circumstances. 

Mr. Tarr. Does the Senator feel that it was a mistake 
to include Norway and Denmark in the North Atlantic 
Treaty ? 

Mr. Duties. It was my original view that the Atlantic 
Pact could more wisely have included, at least in the first 
instance, only the Brussels Pact countries, because in my 
opinion, I looked upon the Atlantic Pact as perhaps most 
useful in relation to helping to solve the problem of Ger- 
many, and I wanted to see the countries on the continent 
of western Europe built up, strengthened, and rendered less 
fearful in order to be able to proceed more quickly with 
the problem of Germany. I felt that bringing in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and perhaps also Italy, involved precipi- 
tating what might be a second stage, and that it would have 
been better to concentrate first upon the Brussels Pact 
powers. But even though my views in that respect were not 
carried out, | do not think that the inclusion of these other 
countries, particularly in the light of what has happened 
since, is any adequate reason for not voting to ratify the 
pact. : 

Mr. Tarr. The Senator made a very effective argument 
with respect to that point. He said: 

It would, indeed involve a high tribute to Soviet 
leaders to assume that, under these circumstances, they 
would exercise more self-control than would our people 
under comparable circumstances, as for example, if the 
Soviet Union had military arrangements with a country 
at our border. | 


And, of course, Norway has a hundred miles of frontier 
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with Russia in the north. Is not that a correct state- 


¢ ? 


\MIr. Duuves. Yes. 

\Ir. Tarr. The Senator feels, however, that that fear 

not so great as he thought it was in March? Does the 
Senator think the conditions have changed ? 

\Ir. Duties. I think the situation has changed, yes. 

\lr. Tarr. ‘The Senator referred to military judgment. 
| wondered whence came the thesis he referred to at Paris, 
that we should reject any four-power consultation in the 
tuture. Does the Senator feel that was this military judg- 
ment which he felt should not dominate national policy ? 

Mr. Duties. I do not think that there should be any 
ittempt on the part of the United States artificially to stir 
up or maintain tension merely because it is believed that 


ji¢ 


that is necessary to get the American people and the Congress 
to do the sensible thing. There are people who believe that 
we act only from fright. I believe we can act from reason 
and hope. 

Mr. Tarr. Does the Senator think the whole arms pro- 
gram is perhaps the result of military judgments dominating 
national policy? 

Mr. DuLtes. 
refer? 

Mr. Tarr. The program which the President announced 
he intends to submit to Congress, calling for an expenditure 
of $1,450,000,000 to arm Norway, on the borders of Russia, 
as well as other countries. 

Mr. Duties. I have no doubt that the program reflects 
military judgment. It does not necessarily reflect my own. 


To which arms program does the Senator 


Victory Without War 


OUR IDEA OF DEMOCRACY MORE APPEALING 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Shriner's Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 19, 1949 


AM happy to be present at this Imperial Council of the 
Shrine of North America, and to participate in your 
diamond jubilee celebration. 

Among the many activities of the Shrine that have con- 
tributed to progress I have always been especially interested 
n their program to aid crippled children. It seems to me 
that this program illustrates one of the best features of our 
life—concern for the unfortunate without discrimination 
as to race, color, or creed. 

The people of the United States have never limited this at- 
titude of concern for their fellow men to the boundaries of 
our own country. As the activities of the Shrine in Mexico 
-and Canada demonstrate, we join with the people of other 
countries in the relief of human suffering. Especially since 
the end of the war, Americans, through their churches and 
other organizations and as individuals, have extended the 
hand of help and friendship to the unfortunate of many lands. 

We do this because we think of the people of other coun- 
tries as human beings, not as pawns in the game of power 
politics. 

During the war, we established warm ties of comradeship 
and common purpose between ourselves and other peoples in 
the struggle against tryanny. We hoped that an enduring 
peace could be built on these ties of friendship. In part, these 
high hopes have not been realized. Leaders of some nations 
have cut off communications and built barriers of suspicion 
between their people and the outside world. 


Spreap True Facrs Asout U. S. Poticres 

But, in spite of this, there persists in this country a sincere 
feeling of friendship and sympathy for those peoples who 
have been cut off from us by force or political intrigue. We 
are convinced that if they were permitted to know the facts 
they would return our friendship. 

We shall therefore continue in our efforts to help them 
learn the facts. We believe that the people of the world 
should have the facts, not only about ourselves, but about all 
the things that concern them most deeply. Only if men 
know the truth are they in a position to work for a stable 
and peaceful world.’ 

In this country, where the facts are readily available, we 
have a special obligation to inform ourselves concerning 
world affairs and important international issues. 





This is vitally important if our country is to carry out the 
responsibilities of world leadership that it has today. For, in 
this nation, foreign policy is not made by the decisions of a 
few. It is the result of the democratic process, and repre- 
sents the collective judgment of the people. Our foreign 
policy is founded upon an enlightened public opinion. 

The importance of public opinion in the United States is 
not always understood or properly evaluated. Public opinion 
in a country such as ours cannot be ignored or manipulated 
to suit the occasion. It cannot be stampeded. Its formation 
is necessarily a slow process, because the people must be given 
ample opportunity to discuss the issues and reach a reasoned 
conclusion. But once a democratic decision is made, it repre- 
sents the collective will of the nation and can be depended 
upon to endure. 


Pusiic Opinion Backs ForeicN ComMMITTMENTS 


Those who rule by arbitrary power in other nations do 
not understand these things. For this reason, they do not 
realize the strength behind our foreign policy. 

The major decisions in our foreign policy since the war 
have been made on the basis of an informed public opinion 
and overwhelming public support. 

For example, in 1945, the people of our country were al- 
most unanimously in favor of our participation in the United 
Nations. The Senate reflected that public sentiment when 
it approved the charter by a vote of 87 to 2. 

In 1948, after almost a year of discussion and debate, it 
was clear that a substantial majority of the people of this 
nation approved our participation in the European recovery 
program. ‘The Congress translated that approval into legis- 
lative action by a vote of approximately four to one. 


U. S. 


Our poeple continue to support the United Nations as 
fully as they did four years ago, in spite of the fact that some 
nations have obstructed its work through the misuse of the 
veto. We want to improve the United Nations. This de- 
sire was expressed in Senate Resolution 239, which called for 
the strengthening of the United Nations and the develop- 
ment of regional and other arrangements for the mutual de- 
tense of the free nations. This resolution was approved by 
the Senate last year by a vote of 64 to 4. 


SEEKS TO Improve U. N. Work 








Harry S. Truman 





As a means of carrying out these desires of the people for 
stronger support of the principles of the United Nations, the 
North Atlantic Treaty has been negotiated and is before the 
Senate. The Senate is now engaged in discussing the treaty 
with the deliberation and close attention that is part of the 
democratic process. All points of view have been made 
known. Public opinion among our people is overwhelmingly 
in favor of ratification of the treaty, and I am sure that the 
Senate will give its approval. 

These momentous decisions are the decisions not of the 
government alone, but of the people of the United States. 
For this reason, it is clear that this country will steadfastly 
continue, together with other nations of like purpose, along 
the path we have chosen toward peace and freedom for the 
world. 

The formation of foreign policy on the part of the demo- 
cratic nations may be a slow and painful process, but the re- 
sults endure. 

It is only in the totalitarian states, where all decisions are 
made by a few men at the top, that foreign policies can be re- 
versed or radically altered in secrecy, or changed abruptly 
without warning. Between totalitarian states, disagreements 
can suddenly become open conflicts, and allies can change in- 
to enemies over night. The democratic nations, by contrast, 
because they rely on the collective judgment of their people, 
are dependable and stable in their foreign relations. 


MaNKIND WANtTs Wortp OrpeErR 


Today, the great quest of mankind is for a world order 
capable of maintaining world peace. 

Just as the democratic nations formulate their foreign 
policies after due consideration for the opinions of their citi- 
zens, so they formulate their plans for international order 
with due regard for the independence and the sovereignty of 
other nations. 

The kind of world organization for which this nation and 
the other democratic nations are striving is a world organi- 
zation based on the voluntary agreement of independent 
states. 

We are familiar, in our own history, with this kind of 
organization. Our country began as a federation—an as- 
sociation of local democratic sovereignties within a larger 
whole. The existing states, whether large or small, were 
brought together on the basis of voluntary agreement. 

This principle of mutual respect and voluntary agreement 
is essential to the creation of a strong world organization for 
maintaining a just peace. In this respect, associations of 
nations are like associations of individuals—they will not sur- 
vive and prosper unless the rights and the integrity of the 
members are respected. 

This is the principle on which the United Nations is based. 
The United Nations is designed to give every nation a share 
in forming decisions on world issues. Such an organization 
will have its difficulties. We all know, from our experience 
in business, in unions, co-operatives, or fraternal groups, how 
much hard work and honest give and take is required to 
make this kind of organization successful. But we also know 
that in the long run an organization based on voluntary 
agreement among its members will command greater loyalty, 
speak with greater authority, and have a greater chance for 
success than any other kind. We must therefore continue to 
support and continue to improve, the United Nations, as the 
way to lasting peace. 


Rute oF Force FaIts 


In contrast to the United Nations is the concept of a world 
order based on the rule of force. In the past, attempts to or- 
ganize the world by force have always failed. The most re- 


cent failure was the attempt to Nazi Germany to establish 
European unity through the rule of force. This attempt to 
create an empire by conquest lasted only a few years. 

In spite of the record of history, the leaders of some nations 
today appear still to be relying on force as a method of world 
organization. Their doctrine calls for the destruction of 
free government through the use of force and the effort to 
create class warfare. To achieve their aims, they make a 
false appeal to men’s sense of justice; they play upon the com- 
mon desire of men to improve their condition of life. 

But, in practice, this system of world organization is no 
better than the old tyrannies that have failed. It is incapable 
of satisfying the needs and desires of men for a better life. 
In its inner structure, it manifests the fatal weaknesses of all 
dictatorships. Within the circle of its control today, tensions 
and conflicts appear to be increasing. It may have temporary 
triumphs, but in the long run it must either destroy itself, 
or abandon its attempt to force nations into its pattern. 

Some people would have us believe that war is inevitable 
between the nations which are devoted to our concept of in- 
ternational organization and the concept which now bears 
the name of Communism. This is not the case. I am opti- 
mistic as I look toward the future, because I believe in the 
superior attraction for men’s minds and hearts of the demo- 
cratic principles which have been tried and tested in free 
nations, and which are now winning the allegiance of men 
throughout the world. 


Democratic FAtIrH More APPEALING 


In the battle for men’s minds our faith is more appealing, 
more dynamic, and stronger than any totalitarian force. The 
world longs for the kind of tolerance and mutual adjustment 
which is represented by democratic principles. 

This country has had a revolutionary effect in the world 
since it was founded. Our democracy was born in a world 
of absolute monarchies. The idea which we made a living 
reality spread throughout the world and brought the day of 
the absolute monarchy to an end. We have always been a 
challenge to tyranny of any kind. We are such a challange 
today. 

Our idea prevailed against the absolute monarchies of the 
nineteenth century. It is prevailing against the new and 
more terrible dictatorships of the twentieth century. 

The reason is clear. Our idea of democracy speaks in 
terms which men can understand. It speaks of opportunity 
and tolerance and self-government. It speaks of the dignity 
of the individual, his freedom of conscience and the right to 
worship as he pleases. It does not exact blind loyalty to 
false ideas or improbable theories. It does not make a god 
out of the state, or out of man, or out of any human creation. 

The world is tired of political fanaticism. It is weary of 
the lies, propaganda and hysteria created by dictatorships. It 
is disgusted by the practice of torture and political assassina- 
tion. It is sick of the kind of political allegiance which is in- 
spired solely by fear. 


RicGHT TO Own THouGHTsS FUNDAMENTAL 


Men want to live together in peace. They want to have 
useful work. They want to feel themselves united in broth- 
erly affection. They want to enjoy that great privileze—a 
privilege denied to millions throughout the world today— 
the right to think their own thoughts and to have their own 
convictions. 

These desires of mankind are satisfied by the democratic 
principles which we have put into practice. These principles 
are at work today as they were in the past. In the conflict 
that exists throughout the world, these are our greatest ad- 
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vantages. They should give us confidence that we shall 
eventually. succeed in establishing the kind of international 
organization to preserve the peace for which men yearn. 

In working toward this goal, we must act wisely and stead- 
fastly. We must realize that many dangers yet lie ahead, 
and that there are many tasks and problems which will be 
dificult to master. We must also preserve in this country 
full enjoyment of those basic democratic principles which are 
our greatest assets. 

In this period of history when our country bears the major 
responsibility of world leadership, our domestic and foreign 
policies are inseparable. We must maintain a strong and 
stable economy as the basis of our own well-being and as the 
primary source of strength of the free world. We must also 
support economic health and democratic ideals in other coun- 
tries, if we ourselves are to remain strong and prosperous, 

Both these objectives require action now. 

\WWe must take proper steps to see that our economy moves 
safely through the present transition period, and that employ- 
ment and production start expanding again. If we were to 
make our plans on the assumption that employment and 
production will get smaller, we would only make matters 
worse, and waste much of our potential economic strength. 
What we must do, instead, is to make all our plans, private 
and public, in such a way as to give us more jobs and more 
output. This is the way toward a stronger economy. 


Furthermore, we must take action to insure that the hard- 
won economic recovery of other free nations does not revert 
to stagnation and despair. One of the most foolish things we 
could do right now would be to slash our appropriations for 
European recovery. If we did that, we would be deliberately 
throwing away gains for peace and freedom that we have 
painfully made. Only the Communists would profit if we 
took such a short-sighted course. 

We have been making progress in working toward peace 
and freedom because we have been willing to make the invest- 
ment that was necessary. It would be disastrous now to 
change our policy and settle for half-way measures, 

It would be disastrous to lose or impair the understanding 
and support we have gained among the other democratic 
peoples. These are priceless assets in the great task of con- 
structing a peaceful and orderly world. 

The kind of peace we seek cannot be won at a single stroke 
or by a single nation. Peace worthy of the name can be as- 
sured only by the combined effort of many peoples willing to 
make sacrifices in the cause of freedom. 

The peoples of the world look to the United States for the 
leadership of this great crusade for peace. We have not 
taken up this task lightly, and we will not lay it down. 

We must go resolutely forward, step by step, toward the 
creation of a world in which we, and all people, can live and 
prosper in peace . 


A Fighting Faith for America 


PUT ENTERPRISE IN OUR SELLING SYSTEM 


By CHARLES LUCKMAN, President, Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Delivered before the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1949 


EAR has won a beachhead in America, and the people 

of this country, although victorious in history’s most 

devastating wars are retreating before the shadows of 
an uneasy peace. Fear, unknown in war, is producing an 
astonishing paradox in the richest and strongest nation in 
the world—it is persuading the American people to talk 
themselves into a depression. 

A defeatist attitude is encountered on all sides—from 
board rooms to barrooms. Whether it’s a group of clerks 
in a cafeteria, or a group of corporation big-shots at a 
banquet, the main dish is likely to be despondency, seasoned 
with dire rumors, and garnished with gloomy statistics. 

‘These dim views of America’s economic health have 
apparently gained wide acceptance, although the facts 
of America’s economic strength are known to everyone. On 
the radio, in magazines, in our newspapers, the basic sound- 
America’s economic position has been clearly 
pointed out. Because they do not fit into the melancholy 
fashions of the hour, such statements fail to register on 
the public mind. But they are startling facts and should 
be repeated again and again. Here they are: 

(1) - 


ness ot 


-59 million workers on the job. 


(2) —200 billion dollars in liquid savings. 

(3) — 215 billion-dollar personal income for 1949. 

(+) High purchasing power—53o greater than pre- 
war. 


It would seem preposterous that anyone could manipulate 
these figures and come up with an answer that equals 
disaster.- Yet, that is precisely what many Americans are 
doing. By emotional arithmetic, these viewers-with-alarm 
add two and two and get zero. But the record they scan 





is their own fever chart—not the record of America’s eco- 
nomic health and vigor. 


Now you and I know that as a nation, we cannot afford 
to be economic hypochondriacs because a country, like an 
individual, can worry itself sick. 

The sort of emotional arithmetic indulged in by these 
alarmists is typical of Pravda, in which America as a land 
ot opportunity and promise has long since been written off. 
The Russians, who according to Pravda, invented the 
electric light, the airplane, the radio, penicillin—and the 
safety-pin—also invented the theory that America is headed 
for the most colossal bust in history. This amiable proposi- 
tion has appealed to those comrads in the U.S.S.R. who 
view Siberia with distaste, and to a small group in the 
United States which regards “Ol’ Man River” as a sleazy 
capitalist version of the “Volga Boatman.” 

The reaction of many Americans to the problems of 
this postwar period suggests something Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to John Adams in April, 1816. 

Jefferson wrote: 


“IT think, with you, that it is a good world . . . There 
are, indeed, gloomy and hypochondriac minds, disgusted 
with the present, and despairing of the future; always 
counting the worst will happen, because it may happen. 
To these I say: What grief has been caused by the evils 
that never happened! I steer my bark with Hope in the 
head, leaving Fear astern. . 


‘Today’s counterparts of those gloomy individuals confuse 
fears with facts. Though knowing, in their hearts the es- 
sential health and vitality of our free economy, they yield 
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weakly to the counsels of despair. Seized with the jabber- 
jitters, they prattle about depression and collapse. 

But how can we confuse shadows with realities? With 
our spiritual heritage, and with vast material resources at 
our command, how can we compromise our future by a 
liaison with fear? ; 

The answer is lack of faith—for, only through a lack 
of faith in America and in ourselves, could we mark down 
the world’s most dynamic economy. 

Too many of us have accepted jabber-jitter estimates of 
what is wrong with America, instead of finding out for 
ourselves what is right with America. 

No one can deny that America faces many grave problems 
today, both at home and abroad. No one can deny that 
American business has an ample share of these problems 
which it must solve itself, if it is to continue its robust 
tradition of individual competitive enterprise. But I do 
deny, and most emphatically, that these problems present 
any logical reason for doubt. I deny that challenge is a 
cause for fear. 

There is all the difference in the world between being 
aware of complex problems and being afraid of them. This 
moment demands a clear-eyed appraisal of the facts—not 
an emotional concern with shadows. 

The history of America is an inspiring saga of great prob- 
lems superbly overcome; of serious setbacks serving only as 
new beginnings for even greater achievements. I reject the 
thought that at the midpoint in this 20th Century, we will 
reverse the course of that history. 

Not as a politician; not as a historian; not as an econo- 
mist, but as a businessman, I call for a renewal of faith 
in the vitality of our American way of life. 

By faith in America, I do not mean a listless reverence 
for the past or a mere submission to the present. By faith, 
I mean a certainty based on the principles for which Amer- 
ica stands; by which it has progressed; and through which 
it will realize its full potential of greatness in the future. 
Faith in America is not blind acceptance of things as they 
are—it is the belief that we, in America, can make them 
better. 

In declaring that today’s opportunities can be the basis 
for magnificent progress and achievement, I am _ simply 
expressing a businessman’s estimate of what he sees through 
his own eyes. And what I see today, gives me unlimited 
confidence in tomorrow. Because for every minor symptom 
of decline, there are a hundred major elements of economic 
stability. 

Now, of course, nothing in this world is perfect and the 
American economy is no exception. But, if we were perfect, 
there would be nothing left for us to do—and I can assure 
you that there is a great job to be done. 

This may surprise those of us who believe that simply 
because we have the highest living standard in the world, 
we have everything we need. Some of us have become com- 
placent through reading statistics about the number of 
bathtubs and telephones, motor cars, and radios, owned by 
Americans as compared with Russians. 

Such comparisons are significant—yes. But they are 
phenomenal only by the Communist standard. By American 
standards they are not nearly good enough. Let’s face the 
cold facts! 

27 million Americans have no kitchen sinks. 

18 million Americans lack washing machines. 

25 million Americans lack vacuum cleaners. 

1,000,000 American families need new homes this year. 

40 million Americans have neither bathtub nor shower. 


So, let’s not talk about what we've got. Let’s be more 
concerned with what we haven’t got. We must be concerned 


for two reasons: First, because these are human needs that 
should be met; and, second, because these needs provide 
dramatic illustration of the fact that we haven't finished 
anything—we're only beginning. 

There is enough urgent work on hand for every business 
now in existence—and for industries yet unborn—to keep 
busy for generations to come. In common sense we have 
no excuse for a recession, let alone depression. 

So much for the domestic picture. Now, what about the 
situation abroad ? 

Solid progress in the rehabilitation of war-wrecked coun- 
tries ‘is being made through the Marshall Plan—one of the 
most far-seeing and generous enterprises in human history. 
The member nations of the Plan have already returned to 
a prewar level of industrial output. This has taken four 
years, but a return to a prewar level of production after 
the First World War took almost seven years. 

Our investment in this superb job of salvaging civiliza- 
tion is also beginning to pay dividends in trade. History 
shows that industrial nations are the best customers for 
American products. Before the war, for instance, the ERP 
nations took 38 per cent, or the largest share, of our exports. 
Thus, only by increasing the living standards of other 
areas, Can we expect to find a wider market for American 
goods. 

And through its economic achievements to date, the 
Marshall Plan has already paid off politically. The tide 
of Communist chaos that threatened to engulf all Europe 
has been turned back. 

Sound progress abroad, and the stability of our own 
economic strength are therefore among the cold, practical 
reasons for having a vigorous faith in the future. These are 
the only reasons that have any substance, and only by such 
realistic appraisal can we prevent frustration and ulcers. 

It is at this point that we must face the fact that cus- 
tomers are not as eager to buy as they used to be. They 
tend to shop around and to hold back for lower prices. 
They are in a mood to make the salesman really sell. What 
we are witnessing today is the transformation of a sellers’ 
market into a buyers’ market. And that is as it should 
be; for in the free economy to which we all give lip-service, 
a seller’s market is a reversal of the natural order of 
things. And in the long run it is an abomination to busi- 
ness itself. 

A sellers’ market promotes habits of sloth and lethargy, 
of shoddy goods and sloppy service. It is destructive of 
business methods. It turns salesmanship into a lazy routine, 
whereas selling should be a dynamic and creative force. 

A buyers’ market, on the other hand, challenges the best 
that is in us. It makes robust demands upon our sense of 
quality, our sense of service, our competitive instincts and 
sales talents—in short, upon all the elements that spark- 
plug a free enterprise business system. 

Furthermore, the mechanics of a buyers’ market under- 
line the concept of equal opportunity from which American 
life deprives its essential vitality. This same concept fosters 
the competition which gives American life its zest. Each 
man born in America has a chance to reach the top, but 
no man is automatically guaranteed success by the mere 
fact of his birth in these United States. The sweat and 
effort that produce success must be his own. 

Without a doubt, a lot of companies and individuals 
who rode the gravy trains of easy prosperity will be reduced 
to walking the rails again in the sterner, tougher, more 
demanding days ahead. And that, too, may be all for the 
best. Hordes of people blundered into business through the 
accidents of a strange business era. It is not their natural 
habitat. Only the alert and able, those with a keen sense 
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of responsibility to the consuming public, are likely to sur- 
vive and prosper. 7 

Facing these facts, business must take a conscientious 
inventory of its own men and methods. It must unfreeze 
its brains and unfetter its energies. It must relearn the 
science of fighting for orders, instead of waiting for them 
behind polished mahogany desks. 

How long has it been since any of us rang a doorbell? 
How many years has it been since we complained of fallen 
arches? 

| am afraid there is too much ivory-tower, remote-control 
salesmanship today. Sales managers, vice-presidents, and 
presidents have shiny pants from hatching profits on cush- 
oned chairs. At the very least, we should inflict as much 
wear and tear on the soles of our shoes, as we do on the 
seats of our pants! Let’s get out and sell goods! 

And our sales forces, too, need basic new training in the 
most efficient, hard-hitting methods of meeting today’s 
changed conditions. Sending untrained salesmen into today’s 
market, is like sending raw recruits into modern battle— 
they haven’t got a chance! 

‘To meet conditions imposed by today’s buyers’ market, 
business must not only tefurbish its selling methods, it must 
also revitalize its advertising techniques. It must make them 
ary integral part of its selling plans. Too frequently today, 
advertising sells everything but the product it advertises. 

‘Too often we forget that advertising must function so as 
to give dynamic power to our free enterprise system. Dur- 
ny the war, we put advertising into uniform, and ?t 
formed a magnificent service for the war effort. Today, 
however, it is time to demobilize advertising and put it 
back to its civilian job of selling goods—but hard! 

Many deeply sincere and patriotic groups have devised 
programs for selling the free enterprise system to the Amer- 
ican people. I concur wholeheartedly with the objectives of 
these programs — but I have serious doubts about the 
methods. 

Our job, I venture to suggest, is not to sell the enter- 
prise system, but to put some enterprise into the selling 
system. We cannot sell the American system merely by 
telling people how good it is. The proof of any product 
is in its performance. The only way to convince people 
that the American system is good, is to make it work for 
them. 

As their standard of living continues to rise, so will 
their estimation of the system which made it possible. Ad- 
vertising, therefore, can be a far more vital aid to our 
economy by selling the fine products and services available 
to the American people, than it can ever be as an outlet 
for statements on the American system. 

So since the function of advertising is selling — selling 
products — advertising tools and techniques must be re- 
examined and, if necessary, redesigned to meet today’s 
problems and opportunities. 

This process may not be easy, for there is an occupational 
disease in advertising circles that might be called the blight 
of cautious imitation. Once jn a great while, someone 
comes up with a truly new idea or technique. It is hailed 
with cheers—especially if it sells goods. Then, everybody 
in the business imitates it to death until, after an indefinite 
period, somebody else gets a new idea—and the blight takes 
hold again. 

This procedure may have sufficed for the past, but it is not 
good enough for the future. The bright young men, who 
produce advertising’s bright ideas, must make themselves a 
great deal brighter. 

Now of course it is obvious that if we are to sell the 
goods, we must have the goods to sell. Where, then, are 
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the postwar products we all dreamed about? Where are 
the miracles of America’s laboratories predicted and pre- 
sented in Technicolor by industry itself? 

The answer, I think, is that in the last few years we 
have been too busy to make these dreams come true. Neces- 
sarily, we concentrated on filling the backlog of postponed 
demand built up during the years of conflict. But that job 
has, in large measure, been completed. There is no longer 
any valid excuse for not making good on our promissory 
notes to the American consumer. 

Our customers need, and should have, the newest, most 
modern products American industry is capable of develop- 
ing. There is a vigorous demand for these goods—a demand 
that underlines America’s faith in industry’s vast resources 
of technical skills. How is this demand to be met? 

First, by clearing the way to the marketplace for new 
goods; second, by removing the roadblocks of inventory if 
it is high priced — for we are never going to get these 
high prices in the nearby future. 

This suggestion will undoubtedly prompt some plain and 
fancy breast-beating, for it involves facing up immediately 
to inventory losses. My only reply is, that if inventory 
losses are involved in the pricing policies necessary to stimu- 
late sales, these losses should be taken. Such losses are in- 
evitable—so let’s take them now! 

If business is to do its share in revitalizing America’s 
faith in the vigor of our economy, there is the corollary 
necessity for reducing costs through careful study of prod- 
uction and distribution methods and procedures. The first 
objective of such a study should be to increase the output 
of the plants we now have—in other words, to increase 
productivity. The second, to eliminate procedures which do 
not contribute to the quality of the product, or to its 
efficient distribution, salability, and use. 

With increased productivity, our economy will be able 
to meet the three-fold demand of foreign aid, national de- 
fense, and continuing consumer needs. A greater output 
from present facilities will also result in that which we 
need so desperately—more and better products, at lower 
prices, for more people. 

Greater productivity necessarily depends upon the mutual 
and ungrudging participation of both Labor and Manage- 
ment. Labor and Management must progress together, and, 
as they advance to new standards of mutual achievement, 
so the nation will go forward with them. And America 
must go forward! 

What happens in America today will affect the lives 
of men everywhere. What remains of the free world leans 
upon our strength. If we permit ourselves to be confused 
by the present process of economic readjustment, the one 
certainty is that our friends among the nations of the 
world will follow us swiftly into the valley of despair! 
If we fail to maintain our own system, our mantle of 
leadership will become a shroud for the hopes of men. 

With firm resolution, therefore, we must strive to realize 
the full potential of our physical and spiritual resources. 
The world watches to see how we will use our great 
material assets. The destiny of a major portion of this 
world depends upon our success in directing our physical 
effort by the spiritual compass of wisdom, courage, and 
faith. 

The winds of doctrine swirl about us and the tides of 
change are-at the full. I am convinced, however, that 
America will stand fast. I know it will continue to plan 
with wisdom, to act with courage, and to go forward with 
the faith that has made it the rock of freedom. 

The great and inspiring fact about America is that its 
citizens can plan and work together for the common good, 
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their horizons of hope unlimited by the cold ambitions of 
the state. It is within their power to build the future of 
their choice—and, if they build on faith in themselves, and 
in their country, neither the hazards of postwar change, 
nor Communist greed, can stay them from their goals. 
The opportunity we enjoy in America today belongs to 
us all—it is not the exclusive property of any class or 
segment of society. This opportunity is ours in trust. There 
is only one way by which we can discharge this trusteeship 
with the honor and integrity that will make it proof against 
the tides of change now sweeping the world. That way is 
through the sincere co-operation of Government, Labor, 
Business, and Agriculture to sustain our way of life and to 
develop its magnificent promise for the future. 
This is a four-way partnership in which each one has 
a vital role to play. As I see it, the role of business is: 
(1) — To lower prices wherever possible. 
(2) — To continue sound wage policies. 
(3) — To increase productivity in co-operation with 
Labor. 
(4)— To develop new products; new methods; new 
services. 
(5) — To have an eagerness for enterprise; a willing- 
ness to expand; and a revitalized initiative. 


This is the platform on which we can build, if we 
abandon our fox-holes of fear and regain the faith that 
made America—faith in ourselves, faith in our ability, and 
faith in our future. 


Lever Brothers has this faith and is putting it into action. 
It is my privilege to tell you that we are backing our faith 
in America with cash—55 million dollars! ‘Twenty-five 
million dollars of this sum will be spent on a new plant 
right here in Los Angeles County—beginning today! Your 
chairman tells me that this sum represents the largest new 
industrial investment by private business in the history of 
the Los Angeles area. We take pardonable pride in this 
fact. The other millions will implement the modernization 
and expansion program for our present plants located all 
across the nation. 

As I leave this room today, I invite you to go with me 
to the Central Manufacturing District, where we will 
break ground for our Los Angeles production center. It 
will manufacture all our soap and edible products and will 
be the most modern plant of its type in the world. 

This ground-breaking today will be more than a tradi- 
tional gesture. It will mean that Lever Brothers is not 
only proving its faith in the future of America, but it is 
also becoming a full-fledged citizen of this great and pro- 
gressive community. 

As Woodrow Wilson once said, “America is not any- 
thing, if it consists of each of us. It is something only if 
it consists of all of us; and it can consist of all of us only 
when our spirits are banded together in a common enter- 
prise.” 

Today, our commen enterprise is clear—let us go forward 
together, and, by bold action, reaffirm our faith in America 
and in ourselves—we, the people, who are America. 


Common Sense in Wage - Hour Legislation 


AMERICA MUST FACE THESE FACTS 


By WINGATE LUCAS, United States Representative from Texas 
Delivered to the Riverside Lions Club, Fort Worth, Texas, July 15, 1949 


N inviting me to speak on this pressing problem facing 
the country today, I assume that you know that I shall 
speak honestly and candidly upon the subject although it 

is not a pleasant task always to tell the truth. I cannot 
evade my duty. Today I feel compelled to relate to you 
some facts which have received too little emphasis for too 
long a period of time. 

To my mind, the most important problem faced by the 
American people today is the instability of our domestic 
economy. The signs have never pointed in so many directions 
all at once. What has caused this instability? Why does this 
tremor of uncertainty shake our entire economy? 

The answer is, in my judgment, that there is a chronic 
instability in the manner in which we are governed. The 
Federal Government in its unnumbered and endless ramifi- 
cations reaches into the very management of every enterprise 
in the land. The national Government is, of course, a 
political organization which is necessarily subject to the 
whims of those in control. I do not imply that ours is not 
a Government of laws, but I do assert in the interpretations 
of those laws, by those authorized to administer them, there 
has been and there still is a constant shifting, seemingly 
always away from the intent of the Congress which enacted 
them. Often, I grant, Congress has delegated too much 
power, but worse, too often powers delegated are abused, 
and perverted. Is it any wonder that businessmen, compelled 
to look to Washington every day before planning for the 
next, are demanding that executive powers be clarified, de- 
fined and limited ? 


Today I am going to talk about just one of the laws 
which has been perverted in its enforcement beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of by those who enacted it. The statute 
was one of the great forward steps taken by our Nation, 
humanitarian, practical, and sound. But in its application, 
as I will show you, it has promoted confusion and disturb- 
ance. It has simply not been utilized to achieve the goal of 
its authors. 

I speak of the Fair Labor Standards Act, commonly 
known as the wage and hour law or the minimum wage 
law, which was enacted in 1938. In essence, the law provides 
for 40 cents an hour for all workers producing goods for 
interstate commerce and for time-and-a-half after 40 hours 
a week, with certain exceptions. Its purpose was to promote 
efficiency in manufacturing and prevent the unfair competi- 
tion of some employers who forced wages below minimum 
standards, and to spread employment. It was intended to 
be more than an employees’ law, more than an employers’ 
law, for it meant to provide a floor to our national income, 
a steady source of purchasing power. This is an example 
of Federal regulation of the highest order. Experience had 
shown that the States could not prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of sweatshop goods, and therefore could 
not protect the workers thus exploited or the employers 
who desired to pay decent wages. President Roosevelt, in 
his message requesting passage of the law for those who toil 
in factory proposed that only goods which have been pro- 
duced under conditions which meet the minimum standards 
of free labor shall be admitted to interstate commerce. Goods 
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produced under conditions which do not meet rudimentary 
standards of decency should be regarded as contraband and 
ought not to be allowed to pollute the channels of interstate 
trade. 

When the Congress debated the measure, Senator (now 

Justice) Black, said that it was not intended to and did 
not attempt to fix minimum wages and maximum hours ‘in 
all the varied local businesses in the Nation, nor was it an 
effort to regulate wages and hours in the various service 
employments. The reasons for this limitation were, first 
that the bill “rests squarely upon the interstate commerce 
lause’”’ of the Constitution, and, second, because it was the 
prevailing if not unanimous sentiment of the reporting com- 
mittee that “businesses of a purely local type which serve 
4 particular local community, and which do not send their 
products into the streams of interstate commerce, can be 
better regulated by the laws of the communities and of the 
States in which the business units operate. 

MIrs. Mary Norron, chairman of the Labor Committee, 
in the debates in the House, more explicitly defined the 
scope of the proposal. She said that the bill leaves local 
business to che protection of the laws of the several States, 
and that despite purchases in other States local business was 
excluded. Not even by the “wildest stretch of imagination” 


and “regardless of any possible administrative interpretations” 


such businesses as the “local groceryman, druggist, clothing 
store, meat dealer—any merchant, in fact—laundry, hospital, 
hotel and even transportation companies operating solely 
within a State’? were absolutely not in any way affected by 
the bill. 

And the bill was passed, marking the beginning of a new 
era in commerce guaranteeing to employees in interstate 
industries a certain, minimum income, and to their employers 
protection against the unfair competition of those who would 
press down the workingman to conditions of near-servitude ; 
but more important, it provided purchasing power to support 
our national economy. It fulfilled the axiom that “good wages 
make good business” which we all recognize as the soundest 
philosophy. 

‘These are the highest objectives and worthy of being 
sought by any people. But they have not come to the Amer- 
ican peoples without blemish, for this great socioeconomic 
program, inspired by the highest ideals, has been dragged 
into the mire of political battles. It has been pushed around 
by pressure groups; it has been manhandled by maladminis- 
trators; it has been perverted beyond the preconception of 
the statesmen who sired it; it has been polluted by politics. 

lt has degenerated into a machine by which all industry, 
not just the large manufacturer, but the little retailer right 
down the street, can be harassed, threatened, and intimidated. 
It is an instrument of torture to the small-business man; in 
fact, there is hardly a man in business today who may 
not wake up tomorrow to find that he has been sued, under 
the interpretations that have been given to this law, for more 
than he is worth, including double damages, and even 
criminal charges might be brought against him. And, unless 
the Congress clarifies the law, he may find that he is utterly 
detenseless in court. 

But you may wisely inquire that if this law is so beneficial, 
why should it not be made to apply to every business? It 
is simply impossible for the Federal Government to impose 
a single standard on all purely local businesses. This was 
tried under NRA only to result in abject failure. Even if 
it were constitutionally possible to legislate in this field, 
no national law could regulate the buying habits of the 
people, and retail and service establishments could not meet 
public demands by remaining open for business only 40 hours 
a week. President Roosevelt recognized this when he spoke 





of goods produced by those who “‘toil in factory,’ and added 
“there are many purely local pursuits and services which no 
Federal legislation can effectively cover.” How then, could 
he have meant the clerk behind the counter in the clothing 
store? 

Let us see if the Administrator is content with accepting 
the wisdom of President Roosevelt. Despite these past bit- 
ter failures, the most alarming extension of coverage by 
the Administrator has been in this area of local neighbor- 
hood business. The entire approach of the Administrator to 
the retail and service establishment has always been wrong. 
He should have sought to effectuate the plainly expressed 
Congressional purpose that the law should not apply to local 
business. Instead of doing this, the Administrator has con- 
tinuously created and applied artificial tests, which ignore 
the realities of local business, in an effort to bring under 
the law many retail and service businesses. This has been 
simply another strand in the whole skein, the ultimate 
purpose of which was to extend the hand of bureaucracy 
into the management of every plant, store, shop—into the 
operation of every business enterprise in America. 

Under what pretext has the Administrator swept these 
businesses under the act? I will cite but one of many. The 
law includes employees engaged in any process or occupation 
necessary to the production of goods for commerce. Let 
me show you how that phrase ‘necessary to the production” 
has been treated. A custodial employee of a local real estate 
company was found to be in interstate commerce because 
some of the tenants of the building in which he worked 
were producing goods for interstate commerce. He was 
found to be necessary to such production (Kirschbaum 
v. Walling (316 U. S. 517)). Employees of a local coal 
dealer were held to be in interstate commerce because some 
of the customers were manufacturers (West Kentucky Coal 
Co. v. Walling (153 F. (2) 582)). Listen to these other 
interpretations: The act applies to employees of a local 
stationery store, one of whose customers is a local grocer 
within the same State, if the stationery printed for the 
grocer is later used to write a letter going out of the State 
(3 CCH Labor Law Reporter 4th ed., par. 25, 160.47). 
Employees of a local window cleaning company (Martino v. 
Michigan Window Cleaning Co. (327 U. S. 173)). Em- 
ployees of a local nursery (1944-45 Wage and Hour Man- 
ual 125): Employees of a local automobile dealer (4cComb 
Adm. vy. Deibert (16 Labor Cases, pp. 64, 982). Em- 
ployees of a local laundry (Phillips v. Star Laundry (149 
KF. (2) 416)). Employees of a local scrap iron dealer 
(Bracey v. Luroy (138 F. (2) 8)). Employees of a lacal 
architectural firm (1944-45 W. H. Man 138-139). Em- 
ployees of a local exterminator service firm (3 CCH Labor 
Law Reporter, 4th ed., pp. 25, 150.385). Employees of a 
local typewriter service and repair company (3 CCH Labor 
Law Reporter, 4th ed., pp. 25, 180.81). Employees of a 
local fertilized company (McComb vy. Super-A Fertilizer 
Works (165 F. (2) 824)). 

Do you not agree that it is essential, nay, vital to our 
stability, that clarifying legislation be enacted? Under such 
decisions as these, no one knows whether or not he is sub- 
ject to suit. Every employer is vulnerable. At any time the 
Administrator may extend his control over your business, 
and you may find demands on your desk that you pay al- 
legedly accumulated back wages to your employees of hun- 
dreds or even of thousands of dollars and your employees 
most likely will be entirely satisfied. But that won’t satisfy 
the Administrator. I am amazed, after studying this law 
and the tortuous decisions that have been made under it, 
that Congress has sat idle for 11 years without bringing it 
up to date. No such social experiment as this, on such a 
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broad scale, could have been perfect from inception, and no 
one, not even the Administrator, denies that the law needs 
revision. 

But how does the Administrator want this law clarified? 
It should be immediately assumed that he wants more power. 
That is the nature of a bureaucrat. He wants to cover 
everyone and every business establishment in the land. In 
testifying before our committee, the question was put to 
him as to who was exempt, in the bill he was supporting? 
The response was “The local barber—probably.” But 1 
thought even that was doubtful, because the barber’s razor 
likely came from Massachusetts, and his soap from New 
Jersey—‘‘stream of interstate commerce,” it is contended— 
and his customer might be a traveling man. 

Not content with all-inclusive coverage, the Adminis- 
trator endorsed a flat 75 cents minimum wage. The Sec- 
retary of Labor wants a bill requiring a minimum of $1. 
Not another witness came before our committee who did 
not concede that even 75 cents would create unemployment, 
at least temporarily. Students of this subject all realize 
that this is too great a tampering with our unstable econ- 
omy. Instead of increasing the national income, it would 
certainly decrease it, for the relationship of wages to pro- 
duction cannot be forced into such an unbalance in many 
industries without extensive lay-offs and closing of plants. 
It is unthinkable. 

In order to carry out the intent of the Congress which 
enacted this law, and, if I may say so, the intent of the 
present Congress, I have introduced a minimum-wage bill. 
It has received almost unanimous acclaim among those who 
are being attacked so vigorously under the present statute, 
the retailers, the small business people. My bill exempts 
“any employee employed by any retail or service establish- 
ment, more than 50 per cent of which establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of goods and services is made 
within the State in which the establishment is located. A 
‘retail or service establishment’ shall mean an establishment 
75 per cent of whose annual dollar volume of sales of 
goods or services, or of both, is not for resale and is recog- 
nized as retail sales or services in the particular industry.” 

This you see provides the particular industry test, for 
what way is fairer to determine an exemption than by 
having a competitor or another in the same line of business 
testify as to what is retail in that particular industry? 
Congress should reaffirm and settle once and for all, as is 
proposed in the Lucas bill, the exemption which is intended 
local neighborhood businesses to have. 

In order to be realistic about the figure which should be 
legislatively established as the minimum wage, I compared 
the cost of living in 1938, when Congress declated 40 cents 
as the minimum, the cost of living in 1949. The resulting 
figure was approximately 65 cents, and near enough thereto 
to cause 65 cents to be chosen as the round figure upon 
which to start. More important than the sum of 65 cents 
an hour is another feature of my bill, that which ties the 
minimum wage to the cost-of-living index. My bill pro- 
vides that the minimum wage shall vary, in whole pennies, 
annually, as the cost of living varies, and as costs rise, 
wages rise, but as costs decline, wages decline. But in no 
event—in order to maintain the floor under our national 

income—in no event shall the minimum wage go below 50 
cents an hour. Under such a provision the workingman is 
guaranteed minimum standards, notwithstanding inflation 
or depression. The employer is assured labor costs in keep- 
ing with the times and is protected against unscrupulous 
competitors. And America gets a constant income of the 
same value—above 50 cents—in comparison to other costs. 
And the controversial question of the minimum wage is 
removed from the realm of party politics. 


Good wages guarantee good business. Contented em- 
ployees assure greater production. But when wages are so 
high as to be disproportionate to production, employment 
falls off. The loss of just one job is the loss to the com- 
munity of that much buying power. Therefore, the sound- 
est objective we can hope for is stabilized employment. I 
have heard of no proposal for maintaining steady employ- 
ment in interstate industries more reasonable than that of 
adjusting the minimum wage to the variations of the cost of 
living. It is, to my mind, the only answer to this great 
national problem. 

At the same time, let us keep in mind that the minimum 
wage fixed by law was never meant to be the American 
living wage. It is a subsistence wage from which the worker 
may rise to higher standards. It is, as Roosevelt phrased it, 
the “rudimentary standard” to guarantee labor health and 
decency, to prevent the sweatshops which feed into our 
society undesirable citizens, burdening the community with 
juvenile delinquency, disease and all the other evils of dire 
poverty. No employer has a right to continue in business 
if he can survive only on sweated labor. And such an 
employer’s competitors deserve protection against sweat- 
shop competition in order that they might pay their em- 
ployees decent wages and remain in business. 

The present attempt to expand and enlarge the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and to require a mini- 
mum wage which is unrealistically disproportionate to pro- 
duction and economically unsound is just one part of the 
alarming picture confronting Congress at the present time. 
This request for power would not only add thousands to 
the Federal pay rolls, and millions to our budget, but 
would so increase the hazards of doing business as to reduce 
immeasurably our tax receipts. But, as I say, this is just 
one phase of the greater picture which makes thinking 
people gasp. 

Congress is faced with demands for legislation which if 
enacted would extend the state into fields never heretofore 
entered by a truly democratic government. Under the guise 
of combatting communism we are drawing more and more 
close to it. Pressure groups are relentlessly driving us into 
socialized public housing, federalized education, socialized 
medicine, and other forms of pure statism, and small men 
in public office are bowing obsequiously to those whose aim 
is to destroy democracy. Can democracy survive if all power 
is to be reposed in the Central Government, which is to 
provide every citizen with such a security as to bring lassi- 
tude to all? Benjamin Franklin, one of the great thinkers 
of all time, said that “He who surrenders his liberty for 
temporary security deserves neither and in the end will 
lose both.” 

Resist and resist we must these demands to increase Fed- 
eral power. Let me quote you from the writings of ‘Thomas 
Jetferson: 

“I see with the deepest affliction the rapid strides with 
which the Federal branch of our Government is advancing 
toward the usurpation of .!1 the rights reserved to the 
States, and the consolidation in itself of all powers, for- 
eign and domestic; and that too, by constructions which if 
legitimate, leaves no limit to its power * * *. When all 
government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great things, 
shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, 
it will render powerless the checks provided by one branch 
of government on another, and will become as venal and 
oppressive as the government from which we separated 

* * *, What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, 
speculating, plundering, office building, and office hunting 
would be produced by the assumption of all the State pow- 
ers into the hands of the General Government * * *. It 
is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but 
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by their distribution, that good government is effected * * *. 
‘The way to have good and safe government is not to trust 
it all to one, but to divide it among the many, distributing 
to every one exactly the functions he is competent to do. 
Let the National Government be entrusted with the de- 
fense of the Nation and its foreign and Federal relations; 
the State governments with the civil rights, laws and police, 
and the administration of what concerns the State gener- 
ally; and the counties with the local concerns of the coun- 
ties; until it ends in the administration of every man’s farm 
by himself * * *. What has destroyed liberty and the rights 
of man in every government which has ever existed under 
the sun? ‘The generalization and concentrating of all cares 
and powers in one body.” 

‘The immortal words were given us by the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, the great mind who conceived 
democracy as we have known it here in America. How can 
free men, thinking men, disregard them ? 

‘To my mind, the skyrocketing costs of Government rep- 
resent the most threatening challenge to our democracy to- 
day. In 1929 our Government spent three billion eight 
hundred million. In 1938, under the free spending, anti- 
depression program of Roosevelt, we spent seven billion 
three hundred million. Today, in the year of our Lord 
1949 our budget is forty-one billion nine hundred million. 
And this does not include sums for the new housing bill, 
approved, and for socialized medicine, socialized 
education, the new farm program, expanded social security, 
rearmament of Europe and parts of Asia, and many other 
programs. These will add at least twenty billion to the cost 
of Government to the taxpayer. Ask yourself, can you 
afford a 50-per cent increase in your taxes? 

While taxes are already too high it is inevitable that 
they must be increased, tremendously increased, if we adopt 
these new programs to inaugurate the welfare state. Under 
present taxes the Government’s income is about three bil- 
lions a month and Government spending will average, this 
next year, between three and one-half and four billions a 
month. Last year our deficit was nearly two billions and on 


already 


the basis of present expenditures and income, not counting 
new programs, I cannot see how it can be kept below five 
billion next year. It will be suicidal for our Nation to enter 
into these programs of socialization of our own form of 
government while we are at the same time subsidizing what 
purports to be democracy all over the world. How long 
can a government stay on the brink of bankruptcy? We 
can secure little encouragement by looking to England. Do 
you want new taxes? Do you want inflation? Do you 
want repudiation of our debts? Take your choice. Unless 
we retrench, we must take one or even all of them. 

What a time for statesmen. Statesmen! Statesmen who 
fear neither big business nor big labor, who bow to neither 
big-pressure groups nor selfish classes in our society. What 
a time for common sense in government. 

These are momentous days, and what a time for little 
men to hold our fate, small men who care only for their 
political fortunes as against the last best hope on earth, 
American freedom. What a time for the courage of the 


martyrs, the fortitude of our founders. What a time for 
men. 


“God give us men— 
Strong men, courageous, and sincere; 
Men far beyond the pale of fear; 
Men who hold their lives not dear 
When liberty’s banner’s sinking. 
“God give us men— 
Men of principle, tried and true, 
With love of freedom ever new; 
Men whose courses ne’er pursue 
Expediency’s false lights blinking. 
“God give us men— 
Men honest in their every act; 
Whose honor is a public fact, 
Dealing with pretense without tact 
And damning treachery without winking. 


“God give us men!” | 


Aggressive Citizenship — Our Individual 
Responsibility 


A BILL OF DUTIES FOR FREE MEN 


By ERIC JOHNSTON, President, Motion Picture Association of America 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of Kiwanis International, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23, 1949 


E Kiwanians could not have found a more perti- 
nent theme than “Aggressive Citizenship—Our In- 
dividual Responsibility.” The times are overdue to 
talk exactly in those terms. Today, wherever we look around 
the world, people are tormented by a painful sense of in- 
security. Man has always hunted for security of course. 
But an acute and newly accentuated sense of insecurity has 
turned man’s quest for security into a lashing, driving force. 

The 20th century man is miserable in the midst of the 
miracles he has wrought. He is oppressed by his own ac- 
complishments, and in fear of his own inventions. He is 
afraid of sudden death hurtling down from the sky. 

He is deathly afraid of losing his job and of all other 
things which go with hard times. To be sure, he has been 
enriched by the industrial age. But he feels he is also its 
victim. This age has severed snug ties to the earth he knew 
in the agrarian age. It has diminished his control over his 


own destiny. It has huddled him together in cities and 
made him dependent for a living on the whimsies of the 
time clock. Sometimes it will call him to work, and some- 
times it won’t. 

People today want half a dozen different kinds of security, 
and they want them all at once. They want security from 
war; security of income; security for old age; security 
against the penalties of illness; security of opportunity. 

Who can quarrel with these wants? Absolute security is 
absolutely a mirage, but who can deny that men ought to 
have as much security as human ingenuity can devise and 
society support? 

The obsession for security from war may well turn into 
a militant resolve for peace so overriding and so powerful 
as to overrule the makers of war. The burst of the first 
atom bomb may finally have taught us that modern war is 
stripped of all glamour and all glitter. 
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We are taking forceful measures today to preserve the 
tremulous peace. We have joined our fortunes with other 
free peoples who are resolved on peace, and we appear to 
be making progress. The imminence of war seems some- 
what removed at this moment. 

Peace, we say, is worth a high price although we haven’t 
yet reckoned up the cost in effort or in money. What kind 
of a price are we prepared to pay to soften our appalling 
sense of economic insecurity? And what progress have we 
made along that road? 

To understand man’s present-day nightmare of economic 
insecurity, we must look back on the bleak days of the 1930s 
and the depression which they brought. 

That depression colored the thinking of three generations 
—the one on the way up, the generation in its prime, and 
the one growing old. 

Our economic insecurity manifests itself most clearly and 
most tragically in the attitude of youth today. These are 
the young people who were reared in the dismal atmosphere 
of the depression. In their most impressionable years, they 
absorbed a sense of insecurity. 

The word “security” meant little to the average young- 
ster of a generation before. Then a man in his thirties 
might begin to think about laying something aside for his 
old age, but the fellow in his twenties didn’t think about 
old age at all. His whole idea, in the main, was to see if 
he could grab the world by the tail. 

He thought the world was his oyster. He laughed at the 
oldster who reminded him the shell might be tough. He 
didn’t scare easily. He wanted to get a start and build 
upon it. That youngster was imbued with a keen sense of 
self-reliance. 

The same young man who in 1912 might have set up 
shop on a shoestring may be looking in 1949 for a civil 
service job with a steady income and a sure and certain 
old-age pension. Then he had a profit motive. Now he 
has a pension motive. 

This new generation has had the idea of security dinned 
into it all its life. Most of our political speeches and much 
of our literature since the great depression have been wrapped 
around the theme of security. We have gone from extreme to 
extreme. Before the depression, the emphasis was all on 
self-reliance. A few critics sneered at the idea, but the 
success story was then in vogue. The hero of the hour was 
the man who started with a tin whistle and a peanut stand 
and wound up with a smokestack and a factory. 

I think it is time to merge the ideas of security and self- 
reliance. Between the extremes there must be a plateau of 
level-headed thinking which recognizes that the two aren’t 
incompatible or strangers to each other. 

It is as tragic to lose our self-reliance as it is tragic to lack 
the things which amount to security. 

But I can’t scandalize about it. I am not trying to paint 
a picture of decadent youth. After Salerno and Normandy 
and Guadalcanal, let no one talk about decadence in our 
youth. We have no right to preach and scold about this 
intense quest for security and let it go at that. We must 
remember that vivid first-hand recollections of war and de- 
pression, with their searing effects on this generation, have 
jet-propelled the drive for security. 

When men are hunting for a greater measure of control 
over their own destinies, there are only two trails they can 
travel; the choice is between just two ways to relieve the 
haunting uncertainty from which they suffer. 

One way is chiefly through government. The other is 
chiefly through private means. 

Which way are we going to travel—the government way 
or the private way? This is the big decision of our times, 
one of the most momentous in our history. We should all 


calmly and dispassionately examine the issues and under- 
stand thoroughly what the decision will mean. 

Suppose we look now at the government way. In Amer- 
ica, the idea is defined as “the welfare state.” ‘That is a 
cozy phrase, more palatable than “‘socialism.” It has a 
seductive ring. Its promises are alluring. 

Without wanting to be flippant about it, the fact is that 
a welfare state means—in theory—that you're sitting pretty 
from romper days to the rocking chair. 

Advocates of the welfare state remind us that we're al- 
ready using government in our economy in a variety of 
ways. And so we are. They remind us that we have a 
partial welfare state right now. And so we have. So what’s 
wrong, they ask, with an expanding use of government? 

What troubles me is how far we can stretch it without 
having it snap back in our faces. 

So I suggest that we halt, pause, stop, look and listen to 
see where we have come from and where we are going with 
the use of government in our economy. 

I say hold still while we review those things which have 
made this country great. Let us give ourselves time to de- 
cide what we will keep and what we may discard. We 
must remember that certain basic, fundamental truths can- 
not be abandoned without completely altering our society. 
We must defend the proven good against any kind of 
promise. 

When I say stop, look and listen, I realize that the trend 
of the times is toward socialism. Half the world is rushing 
madly down the street toward socialism’s bargain sale. 

What I am proposing is that we examine the total price 
of a total welfare state. Is the price right? I don’t mean 
just in terms of dollars alone. That's important, but there 
are other costs as well. We should look at them, too. 

One price we can be sure we would have to pay for a 
welfare state would be big government. The more we load 
on government, the more centralization we get and the 
greater the direction of our lives out of Washington; the 
more power for government, the less for ourselves. 

To ask government to do anything we can do for our- 
selves means bigger government and smaller people. 

Wherever you find big government, you find little people 
—little workers, little businessmen, little teachers, little 
clergymen, little doctors and little scientists. Wherever 
government is big, you will find little labor unions, little 
business organizations, little schools, little churches, little 
private institutions of every kind. 

Wherever government is small, the people are big; their 
private institutions are big. 

But we in business and the professions can’t afford to 
kid ourselves. The welfare state idea isn’t going to go 
away if we just turn our heads and shut our eyes. It won't 
be stopped by just talking against it. We can’t drown out 
the clamor for it with our old tune of what's good for 
business is good for the country and what’s bad for business 
is bad for the country. 

Mere words aren't going to convince anybody. Deeds 
and actions might. Unless the man who has a weekly pay 
check and nothing else decides against it, we're going to 
get a welfare state. 

Now let’s look at what we can do the private way— 
the non-government way. How can we make the private 
way pay off in terms of more meat, potatoes and gravy? In 
shirts and socks and shoes? In retirement income and in 
medical care? In a greater sense of participating and shar- 
ing in our economy? And at the same time in protecting 
our freedoms? 

That’s the challenge to our individual responsibility if 
we want to stay big as individuals. That’s the great new 
outlet for aggressive citizenship. 
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| welcome the chance to add new luster and fresh mean- 
ing to aggressive citizenship by devising welfare programs 
of our own in answer to the welfare state. I want to see 
us grab this chance with the same zeal and ingenuity we 
plunge into planning new products on our drawing boards 
and in our blueprint rooms. 

For us aggressive citizenship has always meant eagerness 
to take a chance; it has meant imagination followed up by 
action; it has meant adventure. It has meant self-reliance. 
It has been a creative and productive force. 

We are launched on some interesting adventures already. 
‘They are industry welfare funds. I am not advocating in- 
dustry welfare funds as a wrapped-package answer to the 
welfare state, but this must be said of them: they represent 
self-reliance. ‘They are adventures in thinking. 

Any time men from management and men from labor 
sit down together and shape together a private social security 
plan and then jointly operate it, 1 say that’s aggressive citi- 
zenship. It’s more. It’s an acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility. 

‘These welfare funds are growing in numbers. They pro- 
vide, in varying extent, for pensions, medical care, hospitali- 
zation and other social-economic benefits. We're all going 
to watch them. Some of them may flop, and that will be 
paintul. It will frighten us. Others will work, and they 
will be copied. 

No one can write a master plan for private social security 
devices. Each would necessarily be custom-tailored for its 
industry. Each would have to be constantly ad- 
justed to changing and demanding conditions. 

‘That is nothing to worry about. Spreading the benefits 
and ownership of our economic democracy is like house- 
keeping. It’s never finished. Every day we make up the 
beds all over again. But as we strive incessantly to give 
everyone a larger stake in our system and a greater sense 
of participation in it, we strengthen and expand democracy. 

We must round up new ways to achieve this purpose. 

Perhaps our great insurance companies could take the 
lead in helping to show us how to find these ways. Insur- 
ance is a fine old capitalistic concept. It’s the free man’s 
way of garnering some measure of security through col- 
lective effort. And no matter how many times I hear the 
story, | like the idea that through private insurance so many 
of us own so much of our production factory. 

Our insurance companies necessarily would have to break 
new ground, but they have been skillful in working out 
security for the millions against the death of family pro- 
viders. They have whittled down costs by finding out how 
risks can be spread. They have actuarial experts, a sweep- 
ing command of statistics and ingenuity, plus a cautious and 
painstaking approach to all risk. Why couldn’t they lead 
off in showing the rest of us how to explore every avenue 
tor schemes to broaden security through private and co- 
operative means? 

Surely were not going to wait for some one man to do 
it? Not for some leader to ride over the hills and call us 
to action? 


Sper ial 


It isn’t a leader we need. 


pent 


It’s a million of them. Dili- 
leaders and thinking leaders who know that an in- 
creased measure of security can be attained only through 
higher production. 

‘The leaders we need are here in this room. They are at 
home in your communities. They are in the union halls; in 
the farmers’ grange; in the clubhouse. 

They are US—all of us. 

I say to you—heed a rule of democracy! 
best trom the bottom up. 


It alwavs works 
When it works on the commu- 
nity level it will function smoothly at the top. 


relian 


The self- 


e of a nation is the composite self-reliance of its com- 





munities; the self-reliance of the community is the com- 
posite self-reliance of its industries, its offices and its insti- 
tutions. 

If some of the things I have said sound gloomy and fore- 
boding, I still believe we can afford to take the optimistic, 
long-range view. 

Like the cream on good milk, the good sense of our peo- 
ple always rises to the surface. This collective good sense 
has never failed as yet. 

We've come up against momentous decisions before and 
resolved them wisely. And each time we moved forward to 
a higher stature, as a nation and a people. 

Out of our great debates have come our great answers. 
If the 20th century has been a bad actor in the log book 
of time to now, it is still young enough to redeem itself. 
It can still be a century in which man sees the rainbow of 
promise and the rainbow of peace. 

I want to say again that | am glad—lI am delightfully 
glad—that this great convention has chosen to concern it- 
self with the responsibilities of citizenship—aggressive citi- 
zenship and individual responsibility. 

Aggressive citizenship implies the presence of freedoms. 
And in the presence of freedoms, there can be no commu- 
nism or other form of total state. In the absence of free- 
doms, there can be no democracy. The atom bomb could 
never destroy communism. But | think that freedoms even- 
tually will. 

For our freedoms to flourish, we must exercise in fuller 
measure our responsibilities as individuals. We in America 
talk so much about our Bill of Rights. But I never thought 
it meant we could rest on our oars and be rowed by the 
other fellow. 

‘There can be no rights without responsibilities. 

1 think we need a Bill of Duties to go with our Bill of 
Rights. 

I should like to sum up my remarks by submitting to you 
my own idea of what might be a Bill of Duties for Free 
Men. 


l am going to read it now: 


A Bitt or DutTigs 


One: Guard all the freedoms of democracy as you guard 
your life, but never forget that to abuse them is to destroy 
them. 

‘Two: Don’t ask government to do anything you can do 
for yourself. The bigger the government, the smaller the 
people. 

Three: Don’t rely on somebody else to do your thinking 
tor you. Democracy demands mental alertness from those 
who deserve to have it. 

Four: Protect your right to be governed by men of your 
choice by choosing them with the same care as you do your 
friends. 

Five: Protect your own right to be wrong by a decent 
respect for the opinions of others. 

Six: Strive for new ways to spread the benefits and own- 
ership of our industrial economy and to give everyone a 
greater sense of participation and accomplishment. 

Seven: Remember that a classless society is the essence 
of democracy. A class struggle is its mortal enemy. 

Fight: Heed the rule of democracy that it works best 
trom the bottom up. When it works well at the community 
level it will function smoothly at the top. 

Nine: Remember that change and experiment are the 
toods on which democracy thrives. 
proven good for a glib promise. 

Ten: Remember that the bargain counter davs for de- 
mocracy are over, and that our democracy is on display be- 
tore a questioning world. Each of us is its custodian. 


But don’t renounce a 
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Live Magnanimously 


A SENSE OF MORAL VALUES 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Baccalaureate address delivered at Yale Commencement Exercises, New Haven, Conn., June 19, 1949 


EXT: I Samuel, 24, 12: And David said to Saul, 

“The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord 

avenge me of thee; but mine hand shall not be upon 
thee.” In a lecture delivered in London some eighteen 
months ago, Sir Richard Livingstone surveyed with breadth 
and insight the general quality of university education in 
Great Britain and America today. “What,” he asked, “is 
the minimum equipment needed by an educated man, if he 
is to live effectively in the modern world; and how should 
the university provide the student with that equipment ?” 


The lecturer accepted as essential and obvious the prin- 
ciple that the educated man must be aware of the chief 
social and political problems of his time; and that he must 
have an idea of the nature and power of science. But Liv- 
ingstone laid chief emphasis upon the greatest of all prob- 
lems—the problem of living, and the university’s obligation 
to give the student some guidance in meeting it. The edu- 
cated man must acquire an understanding of “the spiritual 
forces which alone give meaning and value to human ex- 
istence, in order that, in the words of John Milton, he may 
become fit ‘to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the affairs both private and public of peace and war’.” 
All the adverbs in this quotation, comments Sir Richard, are 
important. “The one most easily overlooked is the last.” 


What are the qualities that enable a man to live and per- 
form “magnanimously,” and why does Milton regard the 
magnanimous life as of such vital importance? What did 
the eulogist of Queen Elizabeth, Sir John Hayward, have 
in mind, when he described the Queen as not merely just 
but magnanimous? 


The word, taken etymologically from the Latin, connotes 
a large spirit. When Aristotle describes the magnanimous 
man he finds this spirit so large that he includes no less than 
twelve virtues that go to make up the quality. Three of 
them deserve especial emphasis. First, intelligence, which 
inspires all the other virtues. Second, self-reliance based 
upon courage. “It is characteristic of the great-souled man 
never to ask help from others or only with reluctance. . . . 
The great-souled man does not run into danger for trifling 
reasons; but he will face danger in a great cause and when 
so doing will be ready to sacrifice his life, since he holds 
that life is not worth having at every price.” And third, 
generosity. The great-souled man “does not bear a grudge 
for it is not a mark of greatness of soul to recall things 
against people, especially the wrongs they have done you, 
but rather to overlook them.” 

With this we may compare the emphasis which the phi- 
losopher Spinoza, discussing the virtue of the free man who 
follows the guidance of reason, lays upon strength of mind 
and upon generosity. “By strength of mind” he avers, “I 
mean the desire by which . . . each person endeavors alone 
to preserve his own being.” Let us note here, parenthetically, 
the idea of individual initiative, of enterprise, of Yankee 
‘“oumption.” “By generosity,” Spinoza continues, “I mean 
the desire by which from the dictates of reason alone, each 
person endeavors to help other people and to join them to 
him in friendship.” 


Compare with these analyses a contemporary appreciation 
of the qualities that characterize the spiritual leader: “He 
is a seer ana sees clearly; he is a great heart and feels deeply ; 
he is a hero and dares valiantly, with a consuming passion 
for righteousness.” 

These are interesting clues to an understanding of what 
we mean by the magnanimous man. For myself | like that 
which is offered in John Bunyan’s choice of the term, as the 
name of the hero of the second part of the “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress’’—Mr. Great-heart. You will remember that when the 
pilgrim Christian’s wife and family determined to follow 
in his footsteps, they were given as guide and protector in 
their arduous and perilous path, this Great-heart. He was 
a man of sturdy self-reliance, marched with sword in hand 
at the front of the party when there were lions in the way; 
guarding its rear when foul friends threatened from behind. 

He was a man not merely of courage but of generosity. 
Read again the story of that extraordinary duel between 
Great-heart and the Giant Maul: “The Giant came up and 
Mr. Great-heart went to meet him, and as he went he 
drew his sword but the Giant had a club, so without more 
ado they fell to it and at the first blow the Giant struck 
Mr. Great-heart down upon one of his knees. With that 
the women and children cried out, so Mr. Great-heart re- 
covering himself laid about him in full lusty manner and 
gave the Giant a wound in his arm. Thus he fought for the 
space of an hour to that height of heat that the breath came 
out of the Giant’s nostrils as the heat doth out of a boiling 
caldron ... and Mr. Great-heart with a full blow fetched 
the Giant down to the ground. ‘Nay hold and let me re- 
cover, quoth he, so Mr. Great-heart fairly let him get up. 
So to it they went again and the Giant missed but little of 
all to breaking Mr. Great-heart’s skull with his club.”” The 
fight however, terminated in the hero’s piercing his adversary 
under the fifth rib and this time, without any false mercy, 
he cut off his head. 

For Mr. Great-heart was wise enough to realize that 
while courage must be imbued with a spirit of generosity, 
generosity in turn must be guided by intelligence. No mat- 
ter how generous the fool, until he is cured of his folly he 
cannot live magnanimously. Mr. Great-heart himself im- 
mediately after the slaying of the Giant emphasized this 
fact. For when they came on the Pilgrim old Mr. Honest, 
and learned that he came from the town of Stupidity, Great- 
heart averred, “Your town is worse than the City of De- 
struction itself.” ; 

The place and the limits of generosity must be determined 
by our intelligence, in the ordinary affairs of life by com- 
mon-sense. The professional baseball player would pre- 
sumably lose his job if, when given a base on balls by the 
umpire, he insisted that the last ball was in reality a strike 
and that he should have been called out. But in a tennis 
tournament it is not uncommon for a player who has been 
awarded by the linesman an ace which he himself knew 
was out, to serve intentionally a double fault. That is 
proper generosity. And it is this attitude that lies at the 
heart of what Milton meant by the magnanimous. It is the 
breadth of spirit which, as Aristotle indicates, prevents a 
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man from holding a petty grudge and which is capable also 
of forgiveness in the most deadly enmities. 

‘The Bible does not use the Greek word signifying mag- 
nanimous or great-souled. But the spirit of generosity which 
is essential to our understanding of it, is repeated. This was 
in St. Paul’s mind when he wrote to the Corinthians on the 
quality which we translate “charity,” the spirit not merely 
of mercy but of fortitude and of the quest for truth which 
is the mark of the intelligent man. “Charity suffereth long 

i is kind, Charity envieth not, Charity vaunteth not it- 
selt, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

‘The contrast is sharp between this spirit of magnanimity 
and the Mosaic law, of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. Yet the Old Testament provides outstanding ex- 
amples of magnanimous heroes. We remember the story of 
Joseph's brethren throwing him into a pit and then selling 
him tor twenty pieces of silver; and then, after his own rise 
to power in Egypt, his treatment of them when they came 
in supplication for food. “Be not grieved nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God did send me be- 
fore you to preserve life.” And after their father’s death 
when they feared again that now “he will certainly requite 
us all the evil which we did him,” he gave final assurance: 
“As for you, ye thought evil against me but God meant it 
unto good. .. . Now therefore fear ye not. I will nourish 
you and your little ones, and he comforted them and spake 
kindly unto them.” 


and 


‘Take another dramatic example. King Saul in his hatred 
and fear of David pursued him in the wilderness with a 
great torce of soldiers. But incautiously and without a 
guard he entered the cave of Engedi where David was hid, 
and he went to sleep. Here, as David’s followers insisted, 
was the golden opportunity to slay the implacable and 
frenzied monarch. David refused. He cut off the hem of 
the King’s robe as a token of the opportunity of which he 
would not take advantage. Then when Saul had wakened 
and left the cave, David called to him: “See the skirt of 
thy robe in my hand, for in that I cut off the skirt of thy 
robe and killed thee not, know then and see that there is 
neither evil nor transgression in mine hand and I have not 
sinned against thee; yet thou hatest my soul to take it. The 
Lord judge between me and thee and the Lord avenge me 
of thee, but my hand shall not be upon thee.” 


This conjunction of courageous strength and generosity 
is characteristic of the great books of wisdom of the Old 
Testament. Observe the reference to the qualities of God 
in Ecclesiasticus, “As His Majesty is so is His mercy”; and 
in the 3lst Psalm, “Blessed be the Lord for he has shown 
me his marvelous kindness in a strong city.” Or take the 
oft quoted injunction in the book of Proverbs; “If thine 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink, for thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head and the Lord shall reward thee.” There is 
in the same book the portrait of the magnanimous woman, 
with stress on the three vital qualities: “Strength and honor 
are her clothing, she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 

In my own youth, being under parental discipline and 
accordingly compelled to spend more time in reading the 
Bible than I would otherwise have consumed, my preference 
was tor the Old Testament. This may have been because 
of the variety of wars and battles, or perhaps of incidents 
which I did not wholly understand but which I recognized 
as attractively unedifying. But it was chiefly, I think, be- 





cause of the extent to which as it then seemed to me, the 
New Testament emphasized such uninteresting qualities as 
mercy, love, loving-kindness, forgiveness, and the like. And 
it is certain that to most youthful minds these terms denote 
a type of softness, or as we said sissiness, not closely attuned 
to the ideals of hardy manlihood. 


But if, as adults, you will study the New Testament, it 
is striking how often the examples given of the personal 
exercise of these qualities are tied up with the sense of 
power, of courage, or of wisdom. The father of the prodi- 
gal son, in the display of his great generosity towards the 
returned wastrel,,was always master of the situation. He 
was in a position of strength. Except for that, there could 
have been little virtue in his spirit of forgiveness. What an 
instance of courage is there in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
stoned to death, praying for them that did him wrong and 
dying with pardon on his tongue! Or the sublime example 
of Christ crucified: “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’’ Our Lord’s wisdom, the recognition of 
the ignorance of his enemies, is knitted in with his courage 
and his generosity. 

It would be illuminating if we should make up a list of 
the magnanimous men of literature and history. Those would 
stand out as objects of our admiration who combine the 
particular traits that we are considering: Such men as 
Marcus Aurelius, Chaucer’s knight, Francis of Assisi, the 
Black Prince, St. Louis of France, Henry V, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Henry of Navarre, Charles Darwin, and above all 
in modern times,—Abraham Lincoln. It would be equally 
instructive to note the men no matter how courageous and 
intelligent, who would have to be excluded from the list; 
Oliver Cromwell, Louis XIV, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleo:. Bonaparte. If you consider 
the implications of these lives you see how just is the em- 
phasis that was laid by John Milton on learning how to 
perform magnanimously. 

The qualities of courageous self-reliance, generosity, and 
intelligence are at all times necessary to the conduct of na- 
tional affairs, but never more so than in the critical years 
that lie before us. We must be warned by history. Remem- 
ber the magnificent example of a magnanimous policy that 
was set by Great Britain at the close of the Boer War. That 
prolonged and bitter struggle ended in the complete triumph 
of British arms. The enemy lay helpless. Nothing stood 
in the way of a Carthaginian peace. Instead, British states- 
men, by a series of measures that were at once generous and 
wise, laid the basis for a reconciliation and a union of peo- 
ples and the establishment of an autonomous bulwark of the 
British Empire. This bulwark could not have been spared 
in the two world wars that followed. Compare the results 
of this statesmanship with those of the treaty dictated by the 
victorious Germans to Russia in 1917 at Brest-Litovsk. 
That was indeed a Carthaginian peace that took Russia 
apart and left her with no apparent means of defense for the 
future; but Germany shortly paid the price and on dis- 
astrous terms. 


Allied treatment of Germany in the years between the 
world wars illustrates the failure to adopt a magnanimous 
policy and the consequent cost to the entire world. During 
the earlier half of that period allied policy was characterized 
by a stupid relentlessness; in the latter by an equally foolish 
generosity. In the twenties, by a more prompt and open 


course designed to set German economic life in order, thus 
serving the real interests of all concerned, it would have 
been possible to strengthen the forces of liberalism in central 
Europe and to have prevented the rise of Hitler. That was 
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the time to be generous. But in the thirties, with the Nazis 
in control and their aggressive intent clear to the world, the 
conciliatory gestures of the British and the French could be 
interpreted only as indications of weakness and timidity and 

could serve only as an invitation to further aggression. For 
if generosity is to be effective, it must be based upon strong 
self-reliance as well as guided by wisdom. 

The application of these principles to contemporary con- 
ditions seems to me clear. We are living in a time and a 
world of intense and bitter competition, both in the field 
of our national economy and in that of international rela- 
tionships. In the area of domestic political, social and eco- 
nomic problems we are threatened with a type of state 
socialism which is utterly divorced in spirit from traditional 
American principles. It is based upon the alleged right of 
the citizen to receive rather than upon his duty to create. 
There is real peril in the expanding popular attitude that 
if the individual cannot make good for himself he will be 
taken care of by the government. Such an attitude is de- 
generative in the moral sense, tends to destroy incentive in 
the economic, and is socialistic in the political. Salvation is 
not to be found in laying our troubles in the lap of govern- 
ment. On the contrary, as citizens we must strengthen our 
self-reliance as we meet the difficulties of the day, we must 
be generous in assistance to those who are less fortunate, 
and always intelligent in the application of our self-reliance 
and generosity. 

These same qualities are essential to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. In Russia we face a rival of great strength, 
the protagonist of a political system basically at odds with 
American constitutional principles, and in the eyes of most 
Americans utterly detestable. We cannot be sure of the 
peaceful intentions of this great power. Certainly we should 
be foolish to expect an attitude of friendly good-will on the 
part of those who govern in Moscow. 


These are conditions which at the moment are apparently 
unalterable. We must face them. To meet them in the 
spirit of appeasement would spell disaster. Courageous self- 
reliance is the first condition of security. We must not fear 
to develop and maintain our national strength so as to be able 
to play our part manfully. All the world, and Russia in par- 
ticular, should be aware of our determination and our 
readiness. 

But this determination must be tempered with a spirit of 
generosity. We, on our side, must develop, together with 
our strength, an attitude of underlying friendliness. We 
must spare no effort to understand the Russian point of 
view and to work out methods of somehow getting along 
with them. Sumner used to talk about “antagonistic co- 
operation,” which involved the frank recognition of hos- 
tility but at the same time the necessity of common endeavor. 
When we speak of generosity in this context, there is no 
suggestion of a willingness to yield essential principle as a 
means of staying out of trouble. The generosity I have in 
mind goes back to St. Paul’s ideal quality which ‘“vaunteth 
not itself, is not easily provoked, rejoiceth in the truth.” 
And the limits to which it will extend must be determined 
by an instructed intelligence. 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: The quality of a 
nation is the sum total of the qualities of the individual 
citizens. That is why it is so vital that the young men and 
women now going out from the colleges, who will be the 
leaders of the coming generation, should go out with a 
sense of moral values. The University can point the way, 
but it is upon the actual exercise of these qualities by edu- 
cated men and women that the future will depend. It is 
for you to show the nation how to live magnanimously. 
Because of our ancient traditions of service to the commu- 
nity you carry with you a special obligation. Be sure of 
our confidence that you will worthily fulfill it. 


Realism in Public Relations 


PROFIT SHARING CREATES “REAL PARTNERSHIP” 


By WALTER H. WHEELER, Jr., President, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Delivered before the New York Chapter of the Public Relations Society of America, New York, N. Y., June 13, 1949 


MUST, at the very outset, make the usual “Coals-to- 

Newcastle” disclaimer. And yet, any reluctance I feel 

is outweighed by the pleasure I shall derive from try- 
ing to tell public relations men something about their busi- 
ness . . . for a change. I hope, however, that this rather 
novel experiment will benefit us both. 

As nearly as I have been able to tell, one of the favorite 
sports of public relations men is defining public relations. 
It seems to me I am always reading of some new effort to 
corral this elusive noun, give it definitive flesh and an air 
of respectibility. It’s a healthy thing—this groping—for it’s 
the only way I know for a new profession to establish its 
own ethics and functions. 

Most of you, I imagine, saw Fortune's article on public 
relations last month. I liked their definition: “Good public 
relations is good performance—publicly appreciated.”’ That's 
what we believe at Pitney-Bowes. 

I am pleased, naturally, when a business associate tells me, 
“Say, you’ve got a good public relations manager up there.” 
But I am much more pleased, and I know Fred Bowes is 
too, when a visitor comes to the plant and reports that his 


Stamford cab driver said “You going to Pitney-Bowes? 
Say, that’s a good outfit . . . a good place to work!” That's 
what I really like to hear ... just as the advertising manager 
likes to hear someone say, ““That’s a good buy,” instead of 
“That’s a good ad.’ You don’t convince cab drivers, or 
corner grocers, or ministers, or any other citizens of a plant 
community that you’re a good outfit to work for unless your 
performance is good. 

I don’t want to minimize techniques, because I know how 
effective certain techniques have been in our company. And 
I join with you in the fervent hope that more and better 
techniques are found, and more and better technicians are 
given the opportunity to practice them. But, in the last 
analysis, techniques are not as important as good perform- 
ance, growing out of a sound management philosophy for 
doing business. 

What does good performance mean? Well, I can tell 
you what it means to us: 

It means, first of all, earning good profits, without which 
we can’t remain in business, let alone grow. 

But it definitely does not mean earning maximum short- 
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term profits. It does mean, many times, sacrificing some 
mmediately available profit because of a definite sense of 
social responsibility. It is in this way, and this way only, 
that maximum long-term profits—and free enterprise itself— 
can be preserved. 

Then, good performance means treating our employees 

if they were the most valuable asset we have—because 
they are just that. 

And it means, too, recognizing our responsibilities to our 
community, and, having recognized them, accepting them, 
and acting accordingly. 

On a wider horizon, it means recognizing our responsi- 
bilities to our country and its responsibilities to the world, 
and the effect which the operation of our industries, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have on economic and _ political 
conditions—the sobering knowledge that our management 
policies, like a pebble in a pond, send ripples into the homes 
of families in California and France. 

Let us consider, first of all, the subject of profits. We 
have been altogether too timid about it. It is not, like 
cousin Nellie’s epilepsy, a subject to be whispered about, 
rationalized and apologized for. Too many of us have 
allowed ourselves to become neurotic on the subject, to jump 
skittishly when it’s mentioned, to take the defensive, and to 
justify it with heavyhanded belligerence. 

Profits are socially useful, and we must say more about 
them. They make possible the very things our employees are 
eager for—good jobs and security. lf we fail to convince 
our employees, and the public, that this is so, their ignorance 
is-our fault, it seems to me, and we will pay the penalty. 

It might be said that we have tried to tell emplovees and 
the public about profits for the last several years, without 
making much of a dent. That is only true because there has 
been far too much generalization about it and not enough 
specific in-plant effort. 

‘This brings us to the second prerequisite for good per- 
formance—treating our employees as our most valuable asset. 

And this means, to me, at least, treating them as indi- 
viduals, recognizing their conscious and subconscious motiva- 
tions . dealing with them fairly and honestly, crediting 
them with at least as much basic integrity as we have. Unless 
we can do this, from the foreman to the president, what 
chance will we have of convincing them of the social function 
of profits? And unless they participate in some direct 
manner, how can we elicit their real interest ? 

‘To me, the basic root of much of our troubles in this 
country is that we expect to solve our problems with national 
advertising campaigns, instead of face-to-face meetings, on 
the local level, where they originated . . . and where they 
must be met and resolved on a participating basis. 

| have known some managements that have undergone 
partial conversion on this issue. “They have engaged public 
and industrial relations counsel, and they have made a start. 
But basically, subconsciously, they still believed their work- 
were “a bunch of loafers and chislers,” and believing 
this, they were doomed to failure. Failure, of course, merely 
confirmed what they knew all along. 

You know, the communists aren’t the only ones to be 
poisoned by the doctrine of class struggle, and its inevitabil- 
itv. Some of us in management, without realizing it, perhaps, 
have been committed to the same specious theory. 

It seems to me that the foundations of good human rela- 
tions in business and industry must be faith—faith that 
human beings, by and large are good; that they will respond 
in kind to fair and sympathetic treatment. I never look 
into the faces of a group of our emplovees without the con- 
viction that if we in management can’t get along with our 
people, there must be something wrong with us, not them. 
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Time and time again I have told our foremen and super- 
visors that the minute any one of them begins to feel that 
his employees are just a bunch of chislers and loafers, intent 
on putting something over on him, that minute he becomes 
unfit for human leadership and he’d better quit—temporarily 
to rest, or permanently, if he can’t see things in a different 
light. We certainly know that human beings are motivated 
by what they feel. No one feels right and cooperates unless 
he is in an atmosphere of sincerity, human warmth, and fair 
play. The farther away we get from the people on whom 
we must depend, the greater must be our effort to create and 
convey that atmosphere-——the only climate in which the 
human being thrives and grows. 

Good performance in profits and with employees might 
seem to assure good performance in the community. Almost, 
but not quite, | think. Community responsibilities, of course, 
vary according to the size and nature of the town. But too 
many companies in the past have considered themselves 
self-suficient in their communities, unconcerned with the 
town’s problems of government, schools, health and welfare. 
‘Today we are finding that companies must be good citizens. 
And this means the company’s management must set the 
pace. If it does, employees will be stirred to similar civic 
consciousness. 

We recently had a $1,500,000 hospital building fund 
drive in Stamford. We had no precedent for raising this 
much money. Our Community Chest goals had never ex- 
ceeded $300,000. But industry and union leaders joined with 
other community leaders, and when the drive was finished we 
had almost $2,000,000. 

And how did the workers do in this drive? Well, our own 
employees, some 1,200 of them, gave slightly over $76,000, 
an average of more than $63 per employee. Workers in 
other industries came through exceedingly well, too. 

We did more than provide for the building of a hospital. 
We improved the industrial and public relations of every 
plant which participated. 

Industry has many internal and public responsibilities, 
too many to list here. But among the most important of 
them is the necessity to stabilize employment at a high level, 
insofar as it is humanly possible to do so. 

The big public want today is an economy of reasonably 
full and steady employment. The big public fear and skep- 
ticism is one of boom and bust and unemployment. It’s not 
too much to say that free enterprise will stand or fall on 
its ability to lick that problem. If it is to survive, it must 
provide jobs for all ready and wanting work—except for 
the unavoidable percentage of marginal, or so-called ‘“‘fric- 
tional,” unemployment caused by shifts and changes. 

Right now, this is industry’s Number One problem in 
public relations. It puts a challenge to all of us. To you 
as professional public relations people, it poses a real inter- 
pretative job—and, to us who determine industry’s public re- 
lations action, it means the need for real self-control and 
courage. Specifically, it means good planning to level out the 
peaks and valleys of production and employment, and it 
means restraint and refusal to become panicked into whole- 
sale layoffs to reduce inventories in anticipation of a de- 
pression which we thus help to create. It means aggressive 
selling and lower prices possibly on a narrower margin, 
but with the probability of the maintenance or increase of 
volume with better dollar profits. 

If, as has been shown, an individual company’s gains in 
goodwill can be vitiated or wiped out by poorly handled, or 
unexplained layoffs, imagine the effect of widespread cyclical 
unemployment on our whole free enterprise system—at home 
and abroad. 
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All this is very well, it might be said, but how except in 
the haziest of terms, can we extend this need for good per- 
formance to include our political and economic responsibil- 
ities to the nation and its responsibilities to the world? 

As individual companies, perhaps we can’t. But the public, 
including our employees, tend to think of American business 
as an entity. And, for our own self-preservation, if for no 
other reason, we had better begin to, think of our social and 
political responsibilities in the same way. To me it means 
that we should begin to think and act cooperatively and 
constructively in the social and political sphere, while main- 
taining the maximum of contpetition in the economic sphere. 
This doesn’t require that we succumb to corporate schizo- 


phrenia, as it might seem. We can do both, and we need 
to do both. 


Fortune's May issue article “Business is Still in Trouble,” 
is worth quoting here: 

“The corporation, as some of the experts like to put it, 
is a political entity. It must go into politics, particularly if 
it is a company against which any organized group of people 
can agitate—which means most companies of any size... . 
Its politics must be based on doing things right. The corpo- 
ration must make a policy of its social consciousness, and 
make that policy permeate its whole organization from the 
chairman of the board to the sweeper in the shop. 

“And it ought to go further. The results of poor public 
relations are measured at the polls. Business needs votes. 
To stop the encroachment of government on its prerogatives 
the corporation ought to come to grips with the many ap- 
parently ‘insoluble’ problems that plague it. It ought to 
justify its profits, not apologize for them. ... It ought to 
approach the problem of unemployment constructively. In 
short, it ought to try to volunteer the benefits for which 
labor and the community, even when they think well of 
business, too often turn to the government.” 

You know, as I do, there is a general belief today, not 
only in this country but throughout the world, that Amer- 
ican business, to put it simply is against “good.” And a 
corollary belief is that Government, on the other hand, 
represents the means for achieving “good.” It doesn’t help 
to howl in righteous wrath at this ingratitude, to raise the 
cry that we have the finest country in the world, with the 
greatest material standard of living. If this false belief is 
to be changed, we must associate ourselves with some of 
the “good” things our people want, even to the point of 
taking the initiative and anticipating some of them. And 
when we cannot support some of the seemingly “good” 
things, then it seems we should make it our Number One 
job to explain the “why” and “how” of our objections— 
and suggest better methods for gaining the same “good” 
objective or an equally “good” objective. 

One way to take the initiative would be for industry to 
adopt profit sharing on a far wider scale than it has thus far. 

Profits and their disposal are one of the basic points of 
contention at every bargaining table in the country. Sharing 
would not eliminate this contention entirely, but it would 
do much to alleviate the stubborn irrationality which pres- 
ently characterizes bargaining sessions. 

We urge our employees to increase their efficiency, their 
productivity; we explain the economics of our system, and 
the necessity of profits. But, when all is said and done, 
without profit sharing in some form, aren’t these -academic 
exhortations? There is, in fact, no other way in which the 
real partnership between capital and labor can be symbolized 
except through some sort of profit sharing. It is, I think, the 
spark that can bridge the gap between the two—the answer 
of democratic capitalism to communism. 
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Employees do have a stake in the business in which they 
invest a part of all of their working lives. And after a 
reasonable return has been paid to stockholders, it is only 
fair and just that employees share any return beyond that. 
It is an antiquated concept to draw a profit line—a battle 
line—of distinction between capital and labor, while giving 
lip service to partnership. 

It would be presumptious of me to talk to you about the 
techniques needed to establish good human relations, for 
you know much more about them than | do. But I some- 
times think too many managements start at the wrong end 
of the scale in attempting to set up a communications pro- 
gram to improve their relations with employees. 

At Pitney-Bowes, we work on the theory that the best 
method is face-to-face consultation and individual recogni- 
tion. After that, in order of diminishing effectiveness, come 
group meetings, mass meetings, quarterly letters to the home, 
bulletin boards, company magazine, annual report, and, 
finally, newspaper ads. 

I have talked a good while now without once mentioning 
“Realism in Public Relations,” the subject of this talk. And 
it might be argued, by those who believe realism and ideal- 
ism are categorical opposites, that my diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion are anything but “realistic.” 

But if realism is the disposition to think and act in the 
light of things as they are, then I believe the diagnosis is 
realistic. 

As for the prescription, I go along with Hans Vaihinger, 
who said, “It must be remembered that the object of the 
world of ideas as a whole is not the portrayal of reality... 
but rather to provide us with an instrument for finding our 
way about in this world more easily.” We need such an 
instrument today. 

The “realism” is that it is people—human beings—who 
will determine the future of business as we know it. And 
the realism of people js that they act on understanding and 
faith and trust and sidicerity. That is realism not idealism. 

Thomas Roy Jones of ATF says, “If the public is to per- 
mit the existence of business as it is now carried on—and we 
do not forget for one minute that business, labor unions or 
anything else exists only at the will of the public—then the 
public must know about business and the many benefits 
which they gain from business operations.” 

I believe that the most effective and realistic instrument 
we have at hand is this thing we call human relations. I 
believe that good human relations represent the greatest 
need of our times; that they must be built primarily on 
faith in the individual’s inherent dignity and decency; that 
techniques are secondary to frankness and sincerity; that 
we must seek better human relations as an end in them- 
selves, without rationalizing about any so called “enlight- 
ened self-interest” ; that good human relations demand high 
moral standards, and that such standards are compatible 
with free enterprise; that nobody belongs in the leadership 
of men today—whether it be in industry, labor or public 
affairs—who can offer no better philosophy than maximum 
material gain for himself in either the long or short run; 
and that it’s high time we brought this fact more into the 
light of day. 

We in management have a great opportunity ahead of us. 
And, if we are wise and enterprising, we will provide the 
leadership necessary to make the most of it. And we can do 
it with widespread public backing. We have the chance to 
build a really democratic capitalism—one which will satisfy 
not only our people’s material wants, but their spiritual 
needs as well. We can assume a leadership which will save 
freedom and human dignity, for the nation and for the world. 
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